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THE LITTLE WHITE GLOVE. 





BY MAUD MAURICE. 





«Now do not forget to write frequently, Gerty, ; Lonely and sad at heart was Claude, the next 
for I shall be lonely without you. Good-by;” ° $ day, as he took a seat on the train for Saratoga. 
and Claude Rowland kissed the fair cheek of his ; After awhile, he purchased a newspaper to be- 
sister’s upturned face. Then Gerty sprang into ; 3 guile the tediousness of his journey. As he 
the car, seated herself by the side of her newly- 3 ¢ opened it, his eye accidentally fell on a white 
made husband, and was soon whirled rapidly ; object at his feet. Stooping to pick it up, he 


Claude Rowland was one of that fortunate ‘“‘Quite a pretty little article,” thought he, 
zlass who enjoy the distinction of being every- 3 intently scrutinizing it. “I'll keep it, and per- 
body’s favorite. Wealth, an endowment of more ; haps the owner will come at the right time.” 
than a usual share of personal charms, and his $ Numerous were the morning walks, moonlight 
own moral worth, made him the aim of many a 3 rides, and pleasure parties, in which Claude 
fair lady’s heart. But, although he was uni-} engaged during that gay season. At Saratoga, 
formly polite and chivalrous to all, yet, strange { as elsewhere, he became a universal favorite. 
to say, he had never fallen in love. He soon found himself surrounded by insinuat- 

Claude and his sister, Gertrude, had been left ; ing mothers and aspiring daughters. But Claude 
orphans at an almost infant age. From his ear-; easily penetrated their artful designs. There 
liest recollections he had been her sole protector, ; was one, however, to whom he frequently mani- 
and he loved her almost to idolatry. So now, $ fested partial feelings. ‘This was Cora Mason, 
when he felt himself obliged to give her up, he ; noted for her amiable and lively disposition. 
entered his carriage with a sigh, and drove} Many could boast of more beauty; but her 
home. “Ah, Gerty!” thought he, as he threw ; natural grace and gayety of manner, her almost 
himself in a chair in his luxurious library, wild nature, made her the life of every gather- 
“little did I realize that I was sacrificing all: ing. Not that Claude entertained any feelings 
my happiness.” [= love toward her; but her witty and lively 

‘‘How now, Claude—what’s the matter?” ex- § remarks served to quiet the restless feeling at 
claimed Fred Stanley, Claude’s most intimate ; his heart for Gerty. 
friend, entering the room. § All this while he thought of the little glove. 

“This house seems like a prison since Ger- Often he found himself looking at the hand of 
trude left,” answered Claude, rising to greet his the lady he was talking to, especially if she was 
friend. ‘I think I will go to Saratoga for pretty and agreeable, and wondering if she 

$ 
8 


fs away. discovered it to be a lady’s white kid glove. 


awhile. I can never exist here in such wretched $ could be its owner. But every hand he sf 
loneliness.” ¢ seemed too large. 

““Why not settle down in married life? Per- In writing to his friend, Fred, Claude nar- 
haps that would dispel some of the gloom,” said ¢ rated the finding of the glove, and added, “You 
Fred, half playfully, half seriously. ‘ask if I see, as yet, any one who reaches my 

“‘Pshaw: Among all our set, there is not one ; heart. I answer, ‘No, and I never shall.’ In 
I would select for a wife—and you know it. I ‘ fact, all is hollow here; so I have vowed myself 


believe I am impenetrable to female charms.” {to remain single, unless I can find the owner of 
“That’s a fact, Claude. But come, let us go; the glove.” And Fred wrote back: “I take 

to the club to dine—that’s what I came for.” {you at your word, and hold you to your vow, 
Vou. LITI.—12 183 
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remember. It must be another Cinderella affair, : 


““By no means, Miss Montague. Besides,” 


or else you must forfeit your pair of five thou- } he added, gallantly, «‘I cannot deny myself the 


sand dollar sorrels; and against it, I will bet a 
handsome diamond brooch, to be given to your 
Cinderella, if you ever find her and marry her.” 
To which Claude wrote back, ‘‘ Done.” 

About this time, there came to Saratoga Miss 
Juliet Montague, who, by her attractive loveli- 
ness, drew all the gentlemen to her shrine. She 
was certainly the belle of the season. For two 
days Claude liad been confined to his room by a 
severe headache, and had, consequently, been 
prevented from beholding this regal beauty ; but, 
one morning, feeling somewhat recovered from 
his illness, he resolved to go out and enjoy the 





pleasure of such agreeable companions.” 

After this he was frequently thrown into the 
society of Miss Montague, and every time his 
admiration increased. A week later he wrote 
to Fred Stanley, thus: 

“T must not neglect to speak of the star of 
Saratoga, Miss Montague. You have, doubtless, 
heard of her extraordinary beauty, and, per- 
haps, have seen her. There is something so 
modest and attractive, so fascinating, and yet 
so dignified about her, that she is distinguished, 
by general assent, from common belles. Why, 
Fred, if you had not a sweetheart, I should not 


fresh morning air. He walked on and on till } dare trust you one half hour in her presence, 


he came to a thick wood, into the depth of which 
he plunged. 

All at once he was aroused by the sound of 
voices quite near, one of which he recognized 
as that of Cora Mason, who was saying, in a 
tone of anxiety, ‘‘What shall we do, Juliet? 
How heedless we were to take this path, without 
knowing to where it led.” 


. ha 


‘What a romantic spot!” exclaimed Juliet. 
“TI should like to remain here all day, if it were 
not for an engagement this morning. But now 
I wish we could see some person who could 
direct us in the right path.” 

The voice was so sweet and musical, that 
Claude could not forbear glancing through an 
opening in the bushes at the speaker. He was 
entranced. The fine, dark, expressive eyes were 
now soft and tender, and now brilliant and 
glowing with excitement. The magnificent hair 
was of that beautiful golden shade of brown 
which we so seldom see; and as Juliet Mon- 
tague, for it was she, stood with the soft rays of 


But as for me, you know that I am inaccessible 
to female charms. But if I ever should fall in 
love, believe me, it will be either with Miss 
Montague, or some one approaching her as 
nearly as possible. Only, you know, I can do 
neither, unless she is the owner of the glove. 
I don’t, you see, forget my vow.” 

Folding and sealing his letter, he opened his 
trunk, and his eyes fell upon that little kid 
glove in the corner. Taking it up he fell to 
soliloquizing. ‘Now, if the owner of this glove 
were as fair and beautiful as Juliet, I should 
certainly be tempted to love her. But, ah! I 
never thought of this before; perhaps she isa 
little pug-nosed, freckle-faced, red-haired Miss, 
and ”” Down came the coyer; the picture 
was too disgusting to think of—and he turned 
his thoughts to the elegant Juliet, who was ren- 
dered still lovelier by the contrast. 

Weeks passed, and Claude began to feel that 
his heart, after all, was capable of an impres- 
sion. Yes; he loved Juliet Montague—and he 





the sun falling upon her, her beauty appeared ; knew it. But, with all his popularity, Claude 
almost ethereal. Her form was exquisite, the ; Was not vain. ,He feared his own deserts. How 


embodiment of perfection; every movement was 
full of queenly grace. When she spoke, 


“Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 
The listener held his breath to hear.” 


Finding himself in an embarrassing situation, 
Claude stepped from his place of concealment, 
raised his hat, and said, ‘‘Can I be of service, 
ladies?” 

“Oh, Mr. Rowland! how fortunate!” ex- 
claiméd Cora. ‘We are out botanizing, and 
have taken the wrong path, and are lost.” 

An introduction followed; and then Claude 
said, ‘I will accompany you back to the hotel.” 


“Iam afraid we are trespassing on your } 
time,” said Juliet, hesitatingly. “If you will } 
be so kind as to give us the directions, we will 


find the way ourselves.” 





could the. rich and beautiful Miss Montague con- 
descend to look down on one like him? 

There had been a terrific thunder-storm one 
afternoon. The sky was dark and lowering, 
the rain poured unceasingly, while the peals of 
thunder, and the lurid lightning made the day 
more hideous than night. Of course, all out- 
door amusements were impossible. Claude had 
spent the most of the day in his own room, 
partly in reading, but chiefly in meditation. 
Toward the latter part of the afternoon he de- 
scended to the drawing-room. On the stair-case 
he met Cora Mason, pale with affright. 

“Oh, Mr. Rowland!” cried she, “I am afraid 
Juliet is killed.” 

“Good heavens! What do you mean?” 

“She went out this afternoon on her little 
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. white pony,” hurriedly answered Cora, ‘‘say- 3 


ing she should be gone about an hour. It has 
been now four hours, and she has not yet re- 
turned.. She was going to Langly Woods. It 
is two miles, you know, from there to any house. 
Oh! something has happened to her—I know 
it has—all alone in that horrid place.” 

Pale with agitation, Claude lost no time in 
calling a carriage. The rain poured in torrents 
as he drove in the direction of the wood. There 
was barely light enough to find the way. 
Claude reached the wood. He thought he saw 
a light object; and drawing near, he started to 
find it Juliet. She had taken refuge in an old 
shanty, which had originally been erected for 
stray sheep; but age and storms had completely ; 
deprived it of two sides, and only the roof re- ; 
mained. 

“Miss Montague,” cried he, hurrying to her. 

“Oh, Claude!” she answered: in her ex- 
citement using his Christian name. Then a 
burning blush shot over her face. She essayed 
to conceal her mistake, but the tremulous tones 
of her voice betrayed her confusion as she said, 
“Mr. Rowland, what brought you here, and in 
such a storm?” 

“I heard of your absence, and started at once 
to seek you. But not a momeut is to be lost; 
you will catch your death of cold if you stay 
here any longer;” and he hurried her to the 
carriage, wrapped around her a shawl he had 
brought, and ordered the coachman to drive 
back as fast as possible. As she sat opposite to $ 
him, weary and excited from the afternoon's } 


adventure, he longed to tell her how much he } 
loved her; but he would not so take advantage $ 


of his position. Whien they reached the hotel, 
he gently lifted her out. She tried to express 
her thanks. 

“Do you think,” said he, “it was a task?” 
His voice sunk to almost a whisper, and he felt 
the ‘little hand within his tremble; then he 


added, hastily, ‘It is damp here, and it would ‘ 


be safer to change these wet garments. 


I shall not find you to-morrow suffering from : 


this exposure.” 
The next day Juliet kept her chamber. The 
following one, as Claude sat waiting in a friend’s 
room for the return of its occupant, he heard ; 
voices which he knew to be Cora Mason and } 
Juliet Montague. The speakers were in the | 
adjoining apartment, which, as he afterward ; 
learned, was that occupied by Juliet. 
“I suppose, Juliet, you will attend the ball ; 
to-morrow night?” Cora was saying. 
“That is my intention,” replied Julict. 
“‘What shall you wear?” 


I hope : 


“T hardly know.” 

“Why, Juliet!” cried Cora, in amazement; 
“the belle of Saratoga not knowing what she is 
to wear at the most magnificent ball of the 
season! Of course, Claude Rowland ‘will be 
present; and you know how particular he is 
about dress. I thought you were half in love 
with him, or he with you; but if you are so 
indifferent toward him, I shall begin to lay my 
plans in regard to him.” 

“You are at perfect liberty to do so,” re- 
sponded Juliet. 

‘How provokingly cool you are! Now, for 
$my part, I have worried myself into a headache 
‘about my dress. I have purchased just the 
‘ loveliest pair of white kid gloves with lavender 

‘ gilk,” 
; ‘‘White kids, with lavender silk?” said Juliet. 
3 Ah! I had such a beautiful pair, just sent out 
; from Paris; but, several weeks since, as I was 
$on my way from Philadelphia to Albany, before 
‘coming here, I accidentally lost one of them; 
; it had my name written, very fine, on the inside. 
$If I had that glove again, so as to complete the 
’ pair, yours would be nothing in comparison.” 
; Claude waited to hear no more; he had, in- 
3 deed, been surprised into hearing this. Hastily 
33 rising, he went to his room, and taking out the 
i glove, he found upon the inside the name, 
3 «Juliet Montague,” and wondered that he had 

never observed it before. He wondered, too, 
the had never suspected its ownership, for 

° of all hands he knew, Juliet’s was the smallest. 
He covered the little glove with kisses. 

The next afternoon, Juliet was in her room, 
$ surrounded with laces and ribbons of every de- 
3 scription. She had dismissed her maid that 
she might enjoy an hour of rest and quiet alone, 
before commencing her toilet for the ball. As 
she sat by the open window, and rested her 
soft cheek upon her little white hand, she fell. 
into deep meditation. She thought of all the 
exciting pleasures of the season through which 
?she had passed; she thought of the numerous 
‘suitors for her hand, whom she had painfully 
; rejected ; and then she thought of Claude Row- 
i land. He never had proffered his heart, and 
‘the season was fast passing away; and, per- 

; haps, after all, he did not care anything for 
Sher. Doubtless he thought her a heartless 
‘ coquette, and 
; ‘Something for you, Miss Juliet,” exclaimed 
‘Susan, her waiting-maid, entering the room 
; and placing a little package on the stand before 
‘her. Juliet took it up, and was once mere 
‘alone. She looked at the superscription, wer- 
$ dering at the unfamiliar handwriting. Opening 
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it, she found a white glove wrapped around a ; to clasp her in his arms, to pour out his tale of 
little perfumed note, which ran as follows: love; but a ball-room was no place for such de 
$ monstrations; and it was nearly an hour before 
“Miss Montacve—I cannot tell how this $ he could get rid of his associates, and find her 
note will be received, but it is impossible to; also disengaged. She looked up as he ap. 
conceal my feelings toward you any longer—I ; proached, her heart beating fast. “Will you 
love you. I dared not trust myself to make this : take my arm for a stroll on the piazza?” he said, 
declaration verbally, lest I might be doomed to ; She silently accepted, and they left the room 
disappointment, and a refusal from your lips I : together. 


$ 


could not bear. If there is any hope for me,{ Never could the earth boast of a lovelier 


favor me by wearing the accompanying glove ? evening. The moon shone lovingly upon them 





to the ball this evening; and, believe me, 1‘ in all her glorious fullness, while the cool, re-,, 


shall watch anxiously for the little hand which freshing breeze fanned the flushed and heated 


shall decide my fate. Yours, etc., ¢ cheek of Juliet. 
“Craupe Rownanp.” ° It wasa night of perfect stillness; not a sound 
was heard, save the echo of the gay music within, 
A blush of pleasure overspread her face, and $ For several moments they walked in silence; 
burying her face in her hands, she whispered, { neither spoke a word till arriving at a spot far 
“Oh, Claude! if you hdd known the truth, {removed from the gay assembly; then Claude 
you would never have feared to ask me per-$; paused, and tenderly taking the little gloved 
sonally.” And then she took up the little glove, ; hand within his, said, 
recognized it, and wondered how Claude saan: “Juliet, did you wear this because you love 
in possession of it. Tears of joy filled her ° me, or simply as a compliance to my request?” 
eyes at this double pleasure, and impulsively He bent low to catch the tremulous tones— 
she kissed the favorite treasure. Perhaps— ; she was too noble to play the coquet. 
who knows? her lips fell upon the same spot; ‘Because I love you,” she whispered. 
which Claude had pressed with kisses the day; ‘Bless you, dearest—my Juliet!’’ he passion- 
before. ’ ately cried, elasping her hands. And then he 
The evening came. The music from the hall g told the story of the little glove; how he had 
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already resounded through the immense build- : found it when his heart was sad and lonely; , 


ing. .As Juliet stood before the large mirror, ? how he had been vainly seeking for the owner; 
her toilet completed, while Susan placed on the? and how he had at last discovered her; but 
last ornament, she looked more entrancingly < found her to be far more good and beautiful 


beautiful than ever. Ter dress was rich and ; than he had ever dared hope in his pleasantest’ 


costly, almost extravagantly so, yet faultless in ; dreams. 

taste and elegance. Then, blushing, she drew; A few weeks later, Claude returned to his 

on the little white glove, which she had re- : home in New York; but it was not alone—his 

ceived that day from Claude. ‘fair bride accompanied him. He still pre- 
A murmur of admiration greeted her as she ; serves, and ever will preserve, the little white 

entered the ball-room, leaning upon the arm glove. . 

of Col. Knowles. Claude was already there,: His wife wears a very beautiful diamond 

and, although surrounded by a group of friends, ; brooch, the history of which our readers can 

he eagerly looked for the little white glove. ; guess; for Fred gave it to Juliet on her wed- 

When he descried it, he gvanted to fly to her, ding-day; and of course Claude kept his horses. 
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BY WILLIAM DOTY. 





Sweet, life-like shadow, by a sunbeam printed— Time cannot change the brightness of those tresses; 
And thou srt mine, and ever mine shail be; Q Years cannot dim the luster of that eyc; 








Larih’s pictures bright, though like the rainbow tinted, That brow is safe from change by time’s caresses, 
Are not eo dear as this, my friend’s, to me. ° And éear the thought—thy picture caunot die. 

Mere I cau ree a triend I fondly cherish, ¢ Life's chilling storms will pase it by unheeded, 
Though time and space divide me from that friend ; 8 And sorrow find no sympathizer there; - 
F 4 . $ 7 F 

This I can keep, althongh that friend should perish, ¢ Noclond can hide the sunbeam on those featares ; 


Nor dream of parting ‘til life’s journey end. 3 I would thy life could be thus free from care. 
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CIRCE TRANSFORMED. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





A coop many people have days when el So Jo Parndon went to ruin in the old way: 
would like to do something more preposterously } and at last died suddenly. Then Geoff was 
diabolical than was ever done before; when it} pretty much alone in the world, almost twenty- 
would be a pleasant morning’s amusement to } five, and a sweet experience he had gone through, 
put a train of gunpowder under the whole world, } as you will admit. . 
and blow it into atoms. Don’t you know the} The consequence was, that our Geoffry hated 
ridiculous sort of feeling? Of course you do. women. Illogical, of course; but we'll not argue, 
Geoffry Parndon was perfectly conscious, one I give you plain facts again. 
lonely June morning, of having risen in that It was about ten years after the last of those 
frame of mind; but, unfortunately, he had} “happenings,” that I introduce you to Geoffry 
neither wife, sisters, nor intimate friends, upon } on the pleasant June morning before mentioned. 
whose devoted heads he could empty the vials; > His life during that interval had passed, in most 
md he was not mean enough to vent his crooked } respects, like the lives of a good many people 
feelings upon the servants, who could not enjoy } in this restless age—he had traveled almost con- 
that most blessed of human luxuries, the privi- } stantly. 
lege of ‘talking back.” He was not a business man: he had a fortune; 
Geoffry’s life was not precisely the old story ; but he was not on that account a drawling, lazy 
of “whom we love we seldom wed;’ and that } idiot. He was of the order of men our country 
sort of poetical business, (which, nine times out } can afford now and needs—a man who under- 
of ten, is good luck,) for he had never loved} stood making a leisure life at once elegant and 
mybody. But when Geoff was only a boy, ; busy. 
his pet sister, a couple of years older, had} He was fine-looking, after the best American 
died of that mysterious disease which physi-} model, which is a remarkably good one at its 
tans call a general decline, on the principle, I} best; and he was what a thorough-bred Ame- 
mppose, that one name is as good as another, ' rican—I wish there were more of them—usually 











when none that could be selected would have } is, wonderfully agreeable, with a little air of, 


my meaning; and Geoff knew, what nobody else § “I'll do it, if you like, but. it isn’t worth the 
did, that she died of a broken heart. } trouble,” which beats the British attempts in 
I know—it was silly; she ought to have made that line all hollow. 
“an effort; but she was only eighteen; the} There he is—make the most of him. I cannot 
world had come to an end—the man she loved 3 take up any more room with description. 
was lost to her. Well, she died. I might talk} He had come back from South America early 
s month, I could not alter the truth of sensible} in the spring; and had settled down at his 
theories, nor change facts which happened to country-place—for he had the sense to know 
be in opposition to them. : that a man who is given to wandering ought to 
When Geoff was at college, his dearest friend ; have a home, even if he does not visit it once 
made an immense fool of himself over a girl so} in ten years; and that said home ought to be in 
beautiful that she was worth it; and when she} the midst of hills, and green grass, and kindly 
jilted him, he lost what was left of his poor} old nature. 
head, that had originally been a very fair head,} Such a beautiful place he had—I wish I had 
and shot himself. I don’t pretend to excuse ; time to tell you about it. The house stood in 
him. I only tell you the fact. I don’t think } the midst of a great wood, that had been judi- 
I'd shoot myself for any woman. } ciously thinned till it was like an English park, 
Well, well, Geoff was not done with his dark } with such glorious views of lofty mountains in 
experiences yet; for not long after, Geoff's elder ; the distance; such depths of primeval shade; 


brother was caught with the bait of a woman as} such a wilderness of beauty in the way of 


glorious in appearance as she was deformed in } flower-gardens; and inside the dwelling, such 

nind, who, not satisfied with making a fool of her ; marvels and treasures as only an American is 

husband, must needs play Circe for the benefit of } extravagant enough to pick up now-a-days. 

every male creature who came within her reach.: He had been alone for two a 
7 
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a picture that nobody would see—for he had } apparently not seeing Geoff, was saying to the 
little faith in himself, and growing more moody ‘ boy in the sweetest voice, : 

every day, for all his doleful anniversaries: ‘Oh, dear, Cesar! I dol’t know what to do! 


gathered during that bright season. ;.The-ponies will catch their death. I should 
This morning he was not poetically miserable, } think the man would let you put them in the 

he was downright cross—and he knew it; and : stables.” 

he tried to do a variety of things, and grew Geoff put his pipe in his pocket, and came up 

crosser; and then he betook himself to his ’ 50 suddenly that the lady started. 

hugest and shortest pipe—there’s a sntiitaation.: “Let me beg you to walk into the house, 

in scorching your nose at such times—and his madam,” he said. 


strongest and blackest tobacco, and sat in his “Oh! thank you. The rain came so suddenly, 


painting-room, wondering if he had not better 3 and the ponies were frightened by the light 


make a bonfire of the Andes-pass on the easel; } ning.” 
and thinking how upside down the world was Geoff told the boy where to drive, and came 
generally; and all the rest of it, mixed with § back to her; and as she made no move to enter 


every-day thoughts about the people he knew, } the house, he drew a chair forward for her, 


and what fools they were making of themselves, She was just pulling her thick, blue veil off, 
and a great longing to be out fighting with a {and stopped aggravatingly, with her face still 
Camanche, or something else exciting. hidden, to laugh—very prettily, with just the 


He seldom took an idle day, unless you count 3 right amount of nervousness in it, just the pro. 
exercise that would weary a ploughman, learn- ; per ability of “being equal to circumstances” in 
ing languages, studying nature, cultivating } her whole manner. 
every higher faculty he possessed, idleness— ‘I ought to make my excuse,” she said, “for 
aud it is very possible you do. But this morn- 3 invading Mr. Perndon’s house. I thought he was 
ing he could only just smoke, and sulk, and 3 gone, and I did not suppose there was any one 
think how dreary this old planet was, after all, $ here. I did so want to see his pictures, and I 
and what was the good of living. dian things; and he leis people see them when 

Then he deserted the studio, after giving a $ he’s not here.” 
parting kick to the easel, and knocking down a «¢And when he is,” said Geoff, «I assure you.” 
pile of sketch-books, and went out on the piazza She put back her veil, and looked at him 
and sat looking at the sun on the rose-garden; $ coolly, rather indifferently, a little annoyed a 
and finally discovered that the sun had gone, } having got herself in such a scrape, apparent, 
and there was a probability of a shower before ; an evident enjoyment of it, apparent, too. 
noon. “T shall be ashamed to-morrow,” said she, 

Nobody would bore him with a visit, because } laughing; ‘but I'll explain! Oh! just intr 
on Sunday, as people talked to him coming out { duce yourself to me, if you please—it will be 
too improper otherwise.” 

“Permit me,” said Geoffry, ‘to introduce my 
old friend, Geoffry Parndon, to 4 

“Miss Grantley,” said the lady, calmly. “I 
suppose we are privileged to speak now; I be 
lieve in etiquette. My explanation is of the 
simplest.” : 


ae 
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of church, he had said he was going away for a 
week the next day; and here it was Wednesday, 
and everybody thought him gone: and mean- 
time he had received letters which rendered 
going unnecessary. 

There was a shower coming up; he would 
walk to the laurel-thicket, and get a branch be- 
fore it rained, and make the little sketch he had } She waited on purpose to see if he would be 
promised Mrs. Lyon—women were always tire- ; ill-bred enough to venture on a compliment— 
some—he was not fit for anything else. $ not he; but he bowed, and looked interested. 

Up he went, and delayed so long that the ‘“T came on Saturday to Mrs. Lyon’s, my 
shower came, and he had to run for it; and just § cousin. I heard you were away; and this morn- 
as he landed with a prodigious spring on the $ ing, being near the house, I could not resis 
piazza, up drove a dashing little pony-carriage, } coming in—I did so want to see those Delhr 
with a lady holding the reins, and a contraband 3 things; and I thought you would not know it; 
perched behind like a crow in‘a hollow stump. :and the people about here would consider it 

The rain was beginning to fall in plashes of $ quite correct, because I did it.” 

«if you will let’me have the pleasure of 


” 
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at least a quart each—it was no time for delays. } 


u . é . . 
Before Geoff had taken two steps, or had time ; showing you the things 





even to wonder or yituperate fate, the lady; “And the ivory carvings, and the Andes 
darted out of the carriage and up the steps, and ; sketches, and that ring of Lord Byron's, and all 
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the rest?” she broke in, with a girlish eager- 
ness, 80 bewitching, and so at variance with 
her former lofty coolness, that it was delightful. 
Geoff laughed and thought, 
“Why, she looked twenty-four a moment 
since; she’s a mere child, after all.” 


«Qh, dear!” said Miss Grantley, “I know it § 


is very wrong. I ought to rush away in spite 
of the rain; but, indeed, I can’t bear to hurt my 
ponies, and I should wet my new hat.” 

“That last would be excuse enough to satisfy 
Mentor,” said Geoff. ‘Would it better matters 
if I offered to go away?” 

“Oh, no! I must wait till the rain is over, 
and it would be very dull to wait alone,” said 
she, calm as a noonday. “TI shall ask you to} 
show me the pictures and the curiosities. I ; 


know you have no old aunt to be shocked, be- : 


cause they told me so. I know all about you, 
of course. No, don’t say something polite. It ‘ 
was not because I asked—people would tell me! 
Isn’t it a bore to be told things?” 

“Just now I like it,’”’ said Geoff. 

She was a lovely woman—lovely, like a pic- 
ture; just the style Geoff appreciated. He knew ? 
very well who she was; had heard Mrs. Lyon 


rave about her till he had sworn never to see § 


her. He liked it now—the chance meeting; her } 
taking it exactly as she ought; and what eyes 
she had! . 


They staid on the piazza a little while and 
talked—and how she could talk. The merest } 
commonplaces were made witty; and under- { 
standing the man at once, she was not afraid 
of being misunderstood. 

Then he took her over the house, and it was 
a pleasure to show her pictures—she appre- 
ciated them. The Andes places she was fami- 


liar with from books; the curiosities, and the } 


§ 
’ times happens that you meet a stranger with 
4 


said nothing more about the matter. It some- 


whom, in spite of yourself, you talk more freely 


¢ than with the people about you every day; that 


‘was what Geoff did unconsciously, and Miss 
‘ Grantley was a pearl of a listener. 
Indeed, the time went by in a shocking man- 
$ner, She never discovered till they were looking 
at a marvelous old carved buffet in the dining- 
3room, and the beautiful Buhl clock saw fit to 
} strike, (Geoff vowed inwardly he would break 
jit a the sun set,) and roused Miss Grant- 
ley. 
She came gracefully down out of enthusiasm 
; and dream-land, and said, 
’ «It is clearing. Will you please order my 
{ ’ ponies? I cannot thank you enough, Mr. Parn- 
don, so I shall not try. I suppose I ought to 
‘reiterate my excuses and my confusion, but I 
; ' prefer to be truthful. Only, by way of a change, 
‘though, I am very glad I made my stupid mis- 
take, and had you for a guide among all these 
‘ lovely things.” 

They went out on the piazza and talked till 
the ponies came round. As Geoff was helping 
; her into the carriage, he said, 

‘Will you tel: Mrs. Lyon she shall have her 
laurel to-morrow. I ought to have finished it 
’ days ago.” 
$ Miss Grantley smiled—gave him a terribly in- 
{ different smile, which he understood as meant 
for Geoffry Parndon, not for the man with whom 
‘she had been walking through the rooms—and 
: drove away. 

Geoffry picked up the laurel-branch, and went 
resolutely back to his painting-room to finish 
the promised sketch, which, from sheer careless- 
‘ness, had been so often thrown aside, that \more 
than one beautiful cluster of laurels had fallen 
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gems, and the old furniiure, and the relics of; victims upon the altars of the great goddess 


wonderful people, and all—it was a delightful 
tour of inspection to both. 


Geoff had not enjoyed a morning so much } 


in an age: and she was the sort of woman one 
does not have the good fortune to mect every 
year. 

I suppose, ‘‘caught” in that way, nine solitary { 
men out of ten would have been in a disgrace- 
fully sloven outfit; but Geoff chose to sit with a 
gentleman when alone; and so was always well- 
dressed. 
irreproachable; the black velvet breakfast-coat 


gave just the touch of picturesqueness suitable } 


to the occasion. Miss Grantley was satisfied. 


It was one of those mornings that are to be re- ; 


membered, thoroughly delightful in every way. 
Having made her explanation, Miss Grantley ; 


The white pantaloons and vest were ; 


’ Procrastination. 
’ Geoff worked, and whistled, and smoked, and 
g thought over the conversation, and how differ- 
Sent it had been from the talk.of other women. 
’ How very well she behaved, too—just the 
Sy right thing—no forwardness, and no girlish 
‘confusion. He saw her eyes, too, very plainly, 
‘and that fitful, changeable smile—what a pic- 
’ ture she would make! 

Toward sunset he went off for a ride, and, 
galloping about among the hills, he thought he 
‘ was dreaming of a picture—say of Leonora lis- 


'tening to Tasso read a poem, or something of 


$that sort; but he was not—he was thinking of 
>the woman, and not the artist craft. But he 
‘did not know it; if he had, he would not have 

‘ believed it. He had hated women as « species, 
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ond aially despised the particular specimens $ ; women a wis feel toward men, as a class, as you 
that had come under his notice. } do toward as women—will you? I amrich, a 

The next day Geoff rode over to Briarwood, } I am not to be raffled for an establishment, | 
and threw Mrs. Lyon into violent ecstasies with } have no wish to dupe men by coquetry, becanse 
the sketch. She was very much afraid he had I have learned they are not worth it. Iam no} 
been bored and vexed the day before; Alicia ; likely to trouble anybody by developing a ro. 
was dreadfully put out at having got herself in $ mantic affection, because my heart is full.” 
such a predicament, and so on. Oh, yes! Miss She looked him straight in the eyes, and her 
Grantley was well; perhaps she would come } words came slow and measured, like blows from 
down—Mrs. Lyon would see. But Miss Grant- ¢ a keen dagger, and Geoff wanted to bump his 
ley did not appear. Mrs. Lyon supposed she ; head against something hard. 
was out; Mr. Parndon must stay to luncheon.} He was not too confused to talk, and he did 
Alicia, ten to one, would not come back, and} the best for himself he could; and she hit him 
Mrs. Lyon could not eat alone; and she must } scientifically at every point; and, finally, he 
have her luncheon. never could tell how, glided about, transformed 

So he staid; and before the meal was over, in > herself into the softest and sweetest creature 
walked Miss Grantley with some stupid man, ? 3 possible—talked, made him talk; and before he 
and she was very polite to Geoffry; but not in } left her he—that never told anybody anything— 
the least the person whose eyes had flashed with } > had told her of his gloomy lessons, had becn 
such sudden glory over the Indian relics—not } } pitied so sweetly, and scolded so prettily, that 
in the least. ; he went home on his head, metaphorically. 

Geoff could not have told how it happened; And once home, he smoked, and dreamed for 
but Lyon and the other visitors came in, and } hours; and all of a sudden, like a flash of light- 
he was to go with them all, straightway, on some } ning, came the remembrance of her words, “my 
horseback expedition; and he went, and Miss } heart is full.” Why—why, she loved somebody, 

Grantley did him the honor to show him that } and—yes, he knew it at that moment—he loved 
she disliked him, and kept him, at a sword’s- } her. 

Jength; and several times gave him several} How it had happened ke could not tell. * He 

skillful thrusts that cut through armor, and { might argue, curse, deny, the fact was there! 

flesh, and bone, down to the very marrow. } This woman, whom he had only known a few 
She did that for three days, for, somehow, days, he loved her, at his age, with his wisdom, 

Geoff saw her daily; there was so much going } in spite of his ossified heart. 

on, and really he must not be uncivil to the * Ah! Geoffry, Geoffry! my friend, any grand- 

neighborhooc. At last Geoff, who had a faeulty } mother could have told you that, if you want to 

of saying blunt and unheard-of things in a nice} have the measles light, you must catch them 
way, came out with his grievance. ’ while you are young! 

“T thought you were really pleased with those 3 Geoff had a good old hurricane night of it— 
old traps,” he said, “and wanted to see them ; and served him right. Why should he have 


again.” She had just skillfully vetoed a pro- j refused to be a fool at a proper age? But he 


posed visit to his house by the whole party. 3 got out of the pain—he did, the donkey; he 
“T was pleased,” ‘said she. 3 made himself believe that her words did not 
“But you won’t go?” necessarily imply she loved somebody; her heart 


‘No, I will not,” she answered. ‘Pray, Mr.} might be guarded by memories like his, or she 
Parndon, do you think I don’t know you are} might mean her duties, or some family tie, or 
quite capable of believing my visit to your house } twenty things! Geoff thought it all out, prowl- 
was what the elegant youth of the day would} ing up and down the room like a Polar bear ina 
term a ‘trap?’” ! cage; and then fell to wondering at himself. 





Geoff wanted to know if ‘she thought him a At the picnic, next day, he had a long talk 
monster of vanity and folly. ¢ with Miss Grantley. She was very friendly— 
“No,” said she; “I could forgive that. I can’t} they were to be good comrades; she would let 
forgive what they tell me you think of women. } the luncheon at his house come off; she was 
I liked you; I could have been bon camarade at ? sorry she had been rude, she thought it served 


once, for I am rather lawless, I believe; but you } } him right; and what an idle, selfish man he 
would have thought I was trying to play Circe, was, in spite of his wisdom, and his painting, 
and his studies; and what lovely clouds-those 
$ were—eouldn’t he make a poem? No? Then 
she would tell him a story. Yes, it sounded 


or Lamia, or something.” 
Geoff.said he would not, and believed it. 
“Do believe,” she went on, “that there are ‘ 
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German—perhaps it was, and he thought it} sharply; “I am a very different woman, Stop! 
peautiful. How good of him! } Don’t interrupt me, don’t trust me—I may cheat 
Then Ruskin and foreign galleries, and the; you yet!” and she laughed out with a bitter 
out-of-the-way lovely spots in foreign lands, and } self-loathing that was sad to hear. ‘You re- 
member our first meeting, Geoffry Parndon?” 
‘‘Remember? Good heavens!” 
«And you thotght I supported my part well— 
the surprise—the embarrassing situation, and 


the wild scenes in our own that he had visited, 
and a little poetry, and a great deal of fun; and 
all of a sudden she moved to tell him about her 
mother, who was dead; and then what a poor 

thing life was; then wonderful reflections after 3 g]]——” 

the nineteenth century pattern; then slight} ‘Like a queen, as you are!” 
metaphysics; and then Hygiene, by way of a} 
change; and then—other people rushing up, > well—I had studied my part. Ah! you start 
noisy, giggling, and disgusting, and Geoff} now! I will tell you. I knew you were there— 
brought back to common earth with a jerk. ; I went on purpose. I meant to make you in 

More such days than you would care to read } love with me! I knew you were rich—I meant 
the record of, though they were very brief to} to be your wife. It was all a trick—a vile 
Geoff, yet, in another sense, very long; it} game! There—do you understand? Go away, 
seemed to him that he had known this woman } now, before I am quite desperate!” 
all his life—yes, and loved her. > he hid her face for a moment, then forced 

Geoff managed in a hundred artful ways to} herself to look up—the face that met hers was 
have her more and more to himself; and gra-} like that of-a dead man. She tried to speak, 
dually she laid aside her caprices, her odd} could only groan in her overwhelming shame, 
changes of manner, and seemed, like him, to} and let her head sink. 
be so softened by the time that she was willing} There was a long silence; Geoffry broke it 
to let all that was best and most womanly in her } at length. 
nature show uppermost. : ««Why have you told me this?” he asked. 

She was going away, at length; and when} “Because I grew disgusted with my own 
Geoff knew that, he went straight to her and} treachery. I found you so noble and good, so 
told her the whole truth about himself and his} unlike other men, I could not bear the burden 
heart; and she, being a woman, was much less} of my deceit. Perhaps you won’t believe me— 
surprised than he had been, when the state of} no matter! Go away, Mr. Parndon!” 
the case forced itself upon his perceptions. > “Oh!” cried Geoffry, “this is some strange 

She did an odd thing—at least it would have } proof to which you are exposing me. You want 
seemed odd to most people, who had known her } to see if 1 am man enough to trust you.” 
tor a keen, worldly woman, which she was; but $ «He will drive me mad!” she exclaimed, 
you see she was the creature of impulses still— } passionately. ‘I tell you 1 am a liar—a false, 


eee 


' she burst out crying, and cried heartily, while miserable cheat! Iam poor! I lost my money, 


Geoff nearly tore his hair in despair. nearly all, two years ago. N®body has known 
‘‘ Don’t mind me,” said she, as soon as she could } it—I have acted on a studied plan; and when 


. speak; ‘I shall be better directly. Go and walk $ I heard you were back, I meant to marry you.” 


up and down the room till I stop choking.” 3 She started up to go away as she finished her 
He obeyed her, and dashed about in very } rapid words, but Geoffry held her hand fast. 

proper tragedy-style; and she sat still, dried her} “You must answer me,” he said. ‘What 

tears, and a strange look of shame came over} made you suddenly unwilling to do this?” 

the pride in her face; a vivid blush dyed her “‘T have told you—let me go!” 

cheeks, faded, and left her paler than before. «“‘There must have been another reason still.” 
‘¢Come back!” Geoff heard her say, presently — “Twill not answer! Ihave told you enough— 

her very voice changed. She motioned him to} let me go! Warn any friend you have—expose 

sit down, but would not let him speak. ‘I am} me, if you like 4 

going to tell you the truth—you can go away “Oh! stop, stop!” 


then without any other feeling toward me but} He dropped her hand; she rose from her seat 
and was leaving the room without a word, but 





that of contempt.” 
Geoff stared at her in dumb amazement. he would not let her go. 
‘You shan’t say such things!” he fairly stam- «Will you answer me one question, Alicia?” 
mered. ‘TI love you! J’ll not have the woman «Ah! have a little mercy!” she said, in a dry, 
> hard voice. ‘Surely I am humiliated enough.” 


I love maligned!” 
If I were poor; if you were not 


“You love what you believed me,” said she, j “Only one? 


‘ 
«An actress, you mean. No wonder I did it 
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afraid of my thinking it was for my fortune—, do that. In trying to punish yourself—to do 
would you marry me?” } what you think right, don’t break miy heart,” 
The bright color rushed into her face, giving ; “Better do that,” she said, ‘than to marry 
her the strangely youthful look she had at? ’ you, and some day know you suffer the move 
times. She would not answer, but he persisted. ; : horrible torture of not trusting your wife. How 
“Yes, then!” she said, suddenly. **Good- -by, } ; can I tell I am in earnest? Perhaps this is only 
now! in this world I will never see your face } a passing impulse that has made me own the 


again!” ; truth! I love luxury, ease, all that money 
But she was not to go away just then. Geoff | brings—I can’t trust myself.” 

held her hands still; and if he was never clo-} ’ But I can trust you—I am not afraid.” 

quent before, he was now. He made her see? If she had followed her impulse, she would 


that her fault had been the natural consequence ; fairly have fallen at his feet and worshiped 
of a false education, and a frivolous life; that; him; but that would have looked like acting, 
by her inability to fulfill the miserable work she ; and she did want to be truthful, for she loved 
had set herself, she proved how noble soul was him; and the proof that it was the real love, was 
still; that by her confession she had expiated } the fact that it had made her a better, less selfish 
the wrong, so far as her own nature was con-; woman. 
needed none; and when he had done, She promised him at last that if, at the end 
he ‘edded, ; of three months, he still wished her to marry 
“T love you a thousand times better tnan be-} him, she would; but, on his side, there was to 
fore—will you be my wife, Alicia?” } be entire fteedom, and if he could keep away 
So she had her second paroxysm of tears, and } for the rest of his life, he was to do it; so they 
they were the sort that leave one better and } parted. 
purer. Geoff pleaded well, but she was firm; 3 It would be romantic if I told you that Geof- 
and he vowed at last that, before he was twenty- ; : fry actually lost his fortune; that they married, 
four hours older, he would be a beggar. } and had a proper scorn for money, and all that; 
As he said that with that strange peculiarity } or that somebody conveniently died and dropped 
of impulsive people for rushing from one ex-} a fortune in Alicia’s hands—but it did not hap-| 
treme to another, they both began to laugh. ; pen. 
‘“T will,” said he. ‘Will you marry me then?” 3 These two needed a lesson—they received just 
«And go out on the Plains and live in a tent?” } the discipline required. Geoffry had prided 
said she, rather near hysterics for a woman with ; himself on trusting nobody; she had taught 
good nerves. ; herself to think that money was worth more to 
“Yes, I would!” ; ‘ her than anything else in the world. 
But when he pleaded again, she only said, ; They met again at the end of the allotted time, 








rere 


“You couid not trust me—it'is not in human , but it was to part no more in this life; and they. 


nature! When I was ill-tempered, or extrava- } ; are happy with that happiness which is better 


gant, or worldly* you could not help thinking of‘ than the dreams of early youth, glowing as they , 


what I have told you—you could not believe.” 3 are, and which is higher, and, if you will, fuller 


“If you leave me,” returned he, “you leave } of poetry, for they had reached it through ex-: 


me without a hope in the world, Alicia! Don’t! perience and trial. 
THE LOST GIFT. 
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They called her merry Kate; While coming up the Sound, 

You cared not what the hour of night, Bound homeward from an outward trip, 
If she stood at the gate. Was wrecked, and all were drowned. 
Tf you were racked on fortune’s wheel, 
She soothed with finest skill; 
Yet never were you mado to feel 

Subject to her sweet will. 


A rumor flies, if it be true, 
The captain’s second-mate, 

Who perished with that fated crew, 
Would soon have wedded Kate. 
But she who wrought these pieasing spells, 

Sits now, the weary day, 
From early dawn to evening beils, 
Without one word to say. 


However that, her smile is strange, 
And now she droops her head ; 

And if you note the gloomy change, 
£he sighs, “the gift has fled.” 


So gay and light, her smile so bright, On last Forefather’s day, a ship, 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 
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CONCLUDED PROM PAGE 115. 


Sue had formed hundreds of plans during the } should believe you innocent. I think it would 
day; but if any of them had been feasible, they ; kill me to sce any one I had loved disgraced, 
Sand dragged down to the very mire; and this 


all fled now. 
«Are you not glad?” kills me, too! Oh! if I only had died before I 
His lip trembled, and the words came out with 3 came to such depths of agony!” 
a slow falter. In her black, hideous distress, It seemed to be uttered in just one rapid 
she saw only a sign of guilt. Some spirit leaped ; breath, so rapid that he had no chance to speak. 
up into her heart, and possessed her. $ But his arms had relaxed and fallen by his side; 


“Yes, I am glad,” she began, in a cold and } his whole frame, and his countenance, had un- 
steady voice. It seemed as if she would never ; dergone some indescribable change. 
be warm and human again. “TI suppose it is “My God!” he said now, in a wild, wander- 
peter that, in the eyes of the world, you should ; ing tone, freighted with sharp pain, ‘‘you didn’t 
sand fair. Some poor, miserable wretch would $ believe that, Clyde? Oh! you couldn’t!” 
have found no mercy.” ’ She came still nearer. She glanced into the 
“What do you mean, Clyde? What can you ; haggard face, the imploring eyes. Touched to 
mean?” and he struck his clenched hand against ; the heart, she cried out in anguish, 
his forehead in a wild, dazed manner. “Oh, Prescott! tell me that it was some mad, 
She had wrought herself up to a pitch of des- ‘ hideous delusion! Say that you were not cut 
‘ there that fatal night, and I will believe you.” 
Prescott Wardleigh’s pride and honor had 
received a cruel wound. Like a flash the whele 
of Clyde’s conduct was unfolded before him. 
That she should have kept this black secret so 
‘long between her and himself; and that she 


peration, and had courage now to utter any 
truth. She had said to herself many times she 
could not repeat that shameful story to him. 
She had even been tempted to go away some- 
where, and hide herself from all who had ever 
known her; but seeing that exhibition of his 





confusion, brought every nerve up to a point of ; should have known him so poorly, after having 


stecly rigidity. She came a step ncarer, she : been his wife! . 
looked at him with cold, determined eyes. : He straightened himsclf up, and the sternest 


“T'll tell you what I mean,” she began, in an ‘ look she had ever seen overshadowed his face. 
excited tone, yct it was icy, rather than angry. ; “If my innocence, in your estimation, de- 
“I have kept the secret until it has scorched up { pends upon that,” he said, almost haughtily, «1 
every drop of blood in my veins, until it has } fear you must believe me guilty. ‘I was out 
rasped me into one bare, sensitive nerve—and I ’ to the factory that fatal midnight. Bradley was 
can endure it no longer. I know all about that ; right in that, at least; and I will not deny that 
night. I think the fiend must have possessed } you saw me.” 
me, when I was made miserable and restless There was a furious ring at the hall-door, and 
by your coldness, and left alone there for any 3 both started, glancing at each other in dismay. 
temptation, to get up and go to the window. } ‘We want Mr. Wardleigh, right away,” said 
Bradley was right, and Bridget, though honest, { 2 loud voice; and, obeying his first impulse, the 
was mistaken; for I, too, saw you. You were ‘ master of the house sprang down the stairs, 
there in the shade, doing something I could not Parker stood in the hall, and grasped his 
understand; then you came to the house. J: friend’s hand. ‘“There’s not a moment to lose,’ 
heard you enter. I was not asleep when you {he began, excitedly. “Snatch your hat and 
God only knows how I watched }rush back to the court-house; here’s a hack 
away those moments of misery. And, after the } waiting—for one cf the strangest things has 
alarm, when I roused you from a heavy, unna- ; happened ’ and that was all Clyde heard— 
tural slumber, I heard a fatal admission—that } for Parker had him dragged off the stoop ere he 
you had made a villain of yourself, and that } had finished his sentence. 
there was some accomplice who had begged for The husband’s heart went back to his wife. 
I am willing the whole world : Forgive him if he wes preud and bitter. The 
193 


came to bed. 
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i 
wound of mistrust was still bleeding inwardly, thing that had held her—a terrible black phan. 
and he thought to himself, ‘Since she has chosen, ; tom, worse than any of the Ogres of her child. 
of her own accord, to bear it so long, an hour ; hood’s fairy-land. 
more will not make much difference.” Clyde Wardleigh was sound and sweet » 
Left to herself, Clyde sank into a chair, her { heart. Moreover, she had a frank nature, as] 
strength and inspiration all gone. Now that ¢told you in the beginning. She could not Jong 
she had uttered the words—the doubt and sus- 3 sit over the ruins of anything and moan; anj 
picion that had rankled in her soul until even } having felt her way out to dry, solid ground, 
love had been thrust aside—reaction came on ; she began to take a survey of her position, 
like a flood and overwhelmed her. She let it “T am his wife, and he did love me,” she said, 
sweep over her like a wild torrent; she bowed 3 to herself; ‘‘and I loved him beiter than 
her head in an agony of shame and humiliation. ; man I had ever met—better than I shall eye 
She wanted to feel a sharp pain in every nerve, ; love any one again. We were so happy. I mug 
in every atom of her flesh, so that she might ; have been crazy all this time; and it Degan by 
know she was suffering, and not turning to the ; my being vexed that night—vexed with him, 
stone she had envied fifteen minutes before. when he was always so good and generong, 
She had been so ready to believe him guilty } Maybe if I had been tender and sympathetic 
ail along, looking for no extenuating circum- { but I was cold and hateful, that’s the truth, 








stances, allowing for no mystery that her eyes ; He was troubled, then—I remember his sad 


and thoughts could not fathom. She had been 
willing to doubt the noblest man in the world, 
the man who had loved her so tenderly. Nay, 
she had even desired to go away where she 
might never see him again. 

Some of us, perhaps, have come to a time 
where we sat and coolly picked ourselves to 


abstracted look. I might have been so muchty 
him, perhaps; and whatever it was—that black, 
horrible mystery—I have only made it blacker 
and more terrible. If it was something he 
couldn’t tell me,” and Clyde drew ao long, 
quivering breath at the thought of being shut 
out of her husband’s confidence, “I ought to 


pieces, as it were; looked at every thought and } have been patient. I haven’t mended matters 
motive with cold, pitiless eyes; spurned our- ‘any by taking them into my own hands; and 
selves in abject dismay, that we could have been } however it may be with him”—for in the face 
the creature who did, or said some particular ; of what appeared overwhelming proof, she could 
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thing. Clyde was in this mood now. She loathed { not dismiss every doubt in a moment—“‘it’s my 
herself that she could have been betrayed into } duty to stand by him.” 

such weakness and cruelty. It seemed as if she ; And then there came to her, with the sudden- 
ought to put on sackcloth, and anoint her fore- } ness of a revelation, the thought that if he were 
head with ashes; creep into some dismal corner ; perfectly innocent—and it seemed as if he must 


of the world, and spend her whole life in expia- 
tion. 

All this without considering whether her hus- 
band was really innocent or guilty. Her faith 
now was just as unreasoning as her doubts 
had been before; only the love that had been 
crushed, and tortured, and thrust aside, reas- 
serted itself, and the conviction that Prescott 
Wardleigh could never stoop to that shameful 
crime, or any other; no matter if the whole 
world were against him, they would find it to 
be some dreadful mistake, but no sin—his hands 
and his soul were pure and clean in the sight 
of God. 

Why had she not known this before? She 


; be, judging the man alone—how utterly mean 
¢and despicable her conduct must appear in his 
Seyes! His friends, the very servants in his 
¢ house, even, were proud to stand up for him; 
‘and she, the wife of his bosom, dearer than 
s any friend 
‘ She buried her face in her hands and wept 
‘ bitter, burning tears. What if he should never 
‘be able to give her the,dear old love again! 
‘ Well,.a short time ago, she was wild to get 
‘away; she felt now so astonished at herself 
} that she made a gesture of abhorrence. If he 
proved as merciless as she had been, her punish- 
ment would be sore indeed. 

Presently Mary came up to ask something about 





had gone on floundering in a maze of uncer- the dinner. She roused herself while the girl lit 


tainty, sinking lower and lower in the mire at ’ 
every step, blind, dumb, and ignorant. She } 
glanced at her hands and her dress in a won- : 


’ the gas, holding her face well in the shade. 
“IT wonder what they wanted of Mr. Ward- 
‘leigh?” Mary said. ‘He went away without a 


dering manner, as if she expected to find traces } word. They can’t try him over again; andshis 


of the soil and stain. 


She shivered uneasily, as ‘ acquittal was just the grandest thing in the 


if she wanted to get out of the grasp of some-; world. I only wish you could have seen it.” 
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Clyde’s heart was almost breaking; neverthe- {into some foul prison-cell, shut out from the 
Jess, She managed to give some orders—rather § world, from her. A new link in the evidence, 
st random—and dismiss the kind-hearted Mary, } perhaps—and without pausing to see the utter 
whose every word was: like a stab. Then she  improbebility, she grasped at the idea. It was 
bathed her face and brushed out her shining i strange that she should feel so like fighting for 
pair. ¢him. Once or twice she started up as if to go 

She fancied she looked old and worn. If she in search of him. If she but knew where he 
gould only make herself bright and handsome, hem no bolts nor bars should keep her from 
so sweet that her husband would be won in-{him; no fate so hard or cruel but what she 
gtantly into taking her back to his heart, giving ie ould share it. She would be his very slave, to 

3 
¢ 





her the old place, and the old love. The world ‘ make.amends for the evil days in which she had 
would be very wide and dreary without him. left him to bear the burden alone; that she, of 

What dress should she wear? Something that $ all others, should desert him at such a me=-nt! 
he had approved of in happier times. Here was How interminable the time was—wh¢r love 
apretty scarlet skirt, with black trimmings, and day appeared as nothing to it; and then a hor- 
a velvet senorita-jacket that went with it. She {rible fear came over her that she might never 
remembered he had asked her to wear it while 3 see him again—a choking, gasping agony. She 
cousin Agatha was visiting them: and that stately { knew then how she loved him. 

. Eight o’clock. Was there to be no-end to sus- 
pense? She listened to every step in the street— 
3 it had never been so quiet, she was sure, as on 
Thus adorned, she went down to the library, 3 this evening. What if the whole town was surg- 
which they generally used for a sitting-room. $ ing up there around the court-house, witnessing 

Her step was slow and faltering. It seemed j some new ignominy that had befallen her hus- 

§ 


woman had pronounced her charming in it. So 
she arrayed herself in that, and put some white 
heliotrope and scarlet geranium in her hair. 





< 


wif she had been sick a month; she was glad $ band? 

fp sit down in her low, easy-chair and rest. A step sounded far down the square. She 
There was a sinking and faintness at her heart, ; Sprang to the window, and listened with strained 
a dread, as if all the terrible things had not {ears to the echo, muffled by curtains. Yes, it 
cme out, but meant to follow her, dog her steps ‘ was coming nearer; it paused, it ascended the 
like some grim, vindictive phantom. Mow good i steps. She went to the room-door, and took the 





alittle rest and love would seem. knob in her hand; but a great qualm of shame 
So she sat there, rocking backward and for- } made a coward of her. Mr. Wardleigh let him- 
ward until Mary interrupted her again self in with his latch-key, deposited his hat and 
“The dinner’s ready, and it’l! all be spoiled,” } coat on the rack, and started up stairs. 
she said. ‘‘When do you suppose Mr. Ward- She opened the door, then, and said faintly, 
leigh will come back?” “Prescott?” 
“T don’t know;” and her voice wavered. He turned about. Some inexplicable feeling 


“There couldn't anything have happened; {made her shrink back a few steps, and stand 

and yet it is so strange that he should stay. } shivering. In a second he confronted her. 

Oh, Mrs. Wardleigh! it will be a blessed time $ He was grave and pale, with a look in his 

when it’s all over!” eyes she had never seen there before—an unut- 
“Yes;” and the young wife almost sobbed. pee rable sadness; and withal a pride, a strange 

“If he is not here in half an hour, never mind } pride, indeed, on the lips, that had always been 

about the dinner, Mary. You and Bridget have so ready to give her smiles. 

yours.” $ She felt as if she should faint. She half 
“And you?” wished she could lie there at his feet senseless. 
“J don’t want any. I couldn’t eat it without ; Maybe he would pity her, then, a little. 

him.” He came a step nearer. ‘Clyde,” he said, in 
There she was left alone again. Presently {a tone of sad, cold tenderness, ‘‘are you mine, 

the little silver hammer rung the half-hour, and ; really? Have you any faith in your husband, 

mechanically she glanced up at the clock. Half- } any love left for him?” 

pest.seven. It came like a shock, for she had «Oh, Prescott!” 

hardly thought of its being so late. ¢ Such a sorrowful, quivering cry! It sped 
Where was Prescott Wardleigh? He had been } through him like some electric thrill; and yet 

gone two hours. A shivering fear rushed over ; he had a man’s wronged, insulted pride to satisfy. 

her; something very unusual must have occur-{ ‘Clyde,” the voice was softer now; indeed, 

red. And then she thought of his being thrust } he could scarcely keep the tears from scunding 
Vor. LIT.—13 
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in it, they were so very near, “if you never {found its place on his shoulder, and One littl 
had anything but the acquittal of the world; if $ hand crept softly into his. f 
there was some mystery that I could not explain, ‘“‘My darling,” he began presently, «] have 
would you take my simple word, in the face of 3 a long and sorrowful story for you; and I want 
what you have seen and heard, that I was inno- 3 you to hear it before we go any farther in our 
cent? For, if I have any, I want your whole }lives. I did think I should never shadow you 
confidence; all foes are cruel, but how much 3 with it, but circumstances have changed. I feel, 


more so one of a man’s own household.” 


She came to his arms; she had a full and 
perfect right, for there was no longer any doubt 


in her heart. She would have taken his word 
against the world. 

£’ever’ she said, with a convulsive sob that 
cknen ier from-head to foot, “I do believe you; 
I do trust you. I think I have been out of my 
senses; I was wild when I said that to you up 
stairs; and, Prescott, if it were true, I love you 
so well now, that though a prison-cell might 
have shame for us both, it would have no terror 
for me.” 

“God forbid!” he gaid, solemnly, “that T 
should ever try any woman’s love in that fearful 
fashion.” 

Then he raised the sweet, imploring face, and 
kissed it, not once, but many times. 

Mary came up the kitchen stairs, and Clyde 
said, with something that sounded like a laugh, 

“‘Mary is in great distress about the dinner. 
I believe the delay has spoiled it.” 

“Never mind it, Mary. In about an hour 
make us some tea and a little toast.” 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Wardleigh?” and Mary 
gave him a questioning glance. 

“Yes; too sadly right, Mary—for the real 
criminal has confessed, and is dead.” 

“I’m glad for your sake,” she said, thinking 
enly of the first; but he, musing over the last, 
was thankful also. 

“What are you going to do?” and Clyde, 
startled at some change in him, roused her- 
self. 

“Talk to you, little one; for, somehow, you 
seem to have gone far astray; and yet it was 
partly my fault. I have been tried so sorely, 
my darling.” 

«And I was so cruel!” 

“Your love would have been a great comfort 
in all this dreary time; but I never imagined 
until you told me up stairs id 

“Hush! don’t say it,” she interrupted. TI 
hate myself for every disloyal thought. It would 
be right if you never loved me again.” 

“Then I am afraid I shall be wrong all the 
days of my life.” 

. He drew the Voltaire out of ifs corner, and 
sat down, still holding her in his arms. In the 





too, that you have a peculiar right to the eon. 
fidence, and I want to be justified in your eyes” 
“You are justified in my eyes,” she said, 
reaching up to kiss him; and she knew by the 
light in his face that she was fully forgiven. 
“I am going to take you back to my early 
life—a long while ago it must seem to your 
twenty summcrs. My mother was left a widow 
the third year of her marriage, but in com. 





fortable circumstances, and with only one child, 
myself, then an infant. As I grew‘up to boy- 
hood, I loved my mother extravagantly. Shig 
was very fair and pretty, with a girlish fragility 
that appealed to me as a sort of weakness, and 
I was always such a great, strong fellow. 1} 
think I couldn’t have been little even as a baby, 
“T was not sent away to school until I was 
twelve years of age,.and then I fancied it was 
owing to a friend of my mother’s—a Mr. Cok 
chester. I cannot tell you what made me dig 
$ like this man, for he was handsome and winning, 
but there was something stealthy in his smooth 
voice. I would be hardly polite to him, forall 











was a little jealousy at seeing him preferred t 
me. “4 
‘‘Before I came home at Christmas, she wrote 
that she had been making some important 
changes, and that she hoped I would be satif 
fied with them, since they were for her happk 
ness. But whatever change might come, I would 
never be less dear to her. © 
“‘T went home and found she had married Mr. 
Colchester. I can’t tell you how angry I was. 
Great boys can be very ugly when they try, and 
$I am afraid I really tried—I know I made het 
unhappy. Mr. Colchester would have been right 
if-he had given me a sound thrashing—but that 
wasn’t his style at all. He did mean and petty 
things; he crossed me where it hurt me th¢ 
most, and made me hate him all the more. Then 


~s 


crowded me quite out of my mother’s heart. 
“The years passed pretty much alike until I 





dike his father that, though naturally fond of 
children, I could not love him. But it seemed 
as if, about this time, my mother grew pale and 


silence of the next few moments her fair head ;$ thin; the smooth brew was worn and wrinkled 





I could see it fretted dear mother. Maybe it j 


he was so soft, and smooth, and winsome, and | 


was eighteen. A child had been born during | 
the first year of their marriage—a boy; so much ~ 
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PB 
by care; her light step had lost its clasticity; ; His abjectness made me despise hnu more than 


and I fancied she clung to me, watched me as 
she had not been in the habit of doing. Mr. 
Colchester was away when I first came home; 
put just as we were becoming friends, he re- 
turned... I was old enough then to study them a 
little, and think; but, oh, heayens! that misery 
stings me even now!—for Ralph Colchester was 
a mean, selfish, smirking villain. Hé ruled my 
poor mother with a rod of iron. I don’t mean 
that he struck her, or/did any outward act that 
I could take exception to; but, in some way, in 
private, he cowed her, and made her afraid to 
oppose him. When she offended him, he man- 
aged to wreak his vengeance on little Ralph. I 
have seen him whip the child until my blood 
ran cold, when his offence would be some trifling 
thing, hardly worth noticing; yet I cannot say 
that the child was good. But half the punish- 
ment was for my mother, for she loved him with 
an idolatrous passion. I learped that Mr. Col- 
chester had dissipated all of my mother’s for- 
tune, except the house, which reverted to me. 
“As I did not mean to study a profession, I 
left college and obtained a situation that enabled 
me to live at home. I proposed to my mother 
that she should discard Mr. Colchester, and pro- 
mised to take care of her and herchild. At first 
I think she inclined favorably toward it; but she 
had not the courage to put it into execution; 
and I question if she would have had the firm- 
ness to endure it. At last we came to an open 
rupture. He quarreled with me—I nothing loth, 





ever. . 

“There followed upon this three miserable 
years—and then he had the grace to die; but 
during that time he had worn my mother into a 
helpless invalid. In spite of this, we had some 
blessed days afterward. I can’t explain it to 
you, but she always seemed to me more like a 
sister than a mother. She was s0 little and de- 
pendent, so grateful and fond, and kept that 
girlish beauty to the very latest day of her life. 
It is more than ten years since she died, and 
yet it only seems like yesterday, when I think 
of her. That took up all ‘y youth; her love 
had been everything to mé, and the care of her 
one of the sweetest duties of my life. 

“Ralph was nearly fifteen—a fair, handsome 
boy. She had commended him to my eare, 
bound me by promises willingly given—but, oh! 
so difficult to execute. He had the weakness 
and clinging love of his mother, and the wicked- 
ness of his father—but he was always so re- 
pentant. He would cry, and kiss me like » girl - 
when matters had gone wrong with him, and 
make the most solemn promises of amendment; 
but they were all straws when the time of trial 
came. Because I had never béen able to love 
him thoroughly, I was the more anxious and 
conscientious. 1 gave him a good education; 
he was very quick, and I think really talented— 
and then procured for him a situation in a store. 
But he was always in trouble, and in debt. For 
my dear mother’s sake I endured until long after 


perhaps—and went off in high dudgeon, taking $ patience was exhausted; and at last, when he 


mother and Ralph with him; but in three months 
she came home with her child. He had left her 
penniless at a boarding-house, and she had sold 
part of her clothes to enable her to return. 


? protestations were of no avail. 


was twenty-one, I insisted that he should depend 
on his own exertions; for once his tears and 
It has troubled 
me sérely since; and yet, under any circum- 


““We had some months of peace. I don’t know 3 stances, I might not have been able to prevent 
that I can make you understand my mother; she } what occurred. 


was very sweet and gentle, extremely anxious to 
do right, but fatally irresolute. She could not 


“TI had already begun my business here, and 
it was prospering, though I spent much of my 


take a decided step, or, having taken it, could }time in New York. One day the news burst 
not keep in the path; and when her husband ; upon me in a chilling, paralyzing manner, that 
began to plead for forgiveness in his frantic } Ralph had committed a skillful and astounding 
way, beg for an interview, and make the most } forgery, and realized by it the sum of ten thou- 
passionate protestations of love, she listened, {sand dollars. The gentleman whose name he 
and inclined to yield. I think some women are } had used was a well known and influential per- 
so curious. in this respect. I used to wonder if } son, a man of the sternest integrity. Ralph had’ 
she could love him after ‘all that had passed; } once been in his employ. I went to him imme- 
but I honestly believe she did, and also that she ; diately and offered to make good the loss; but 
thought she could save him. When I found my $ he would not take my money, neither would he 
opposition was rendering her really unhappy, } withdraw the threatened prosecution. 

I reluctantly consented that he should come. I} <«‘Wardleigh,’ he said to me, ‘this brother of 
told him that while he behaved himself he } yours is a scamp. If you let him go now, he 
sheuld have a home, and made him promise $ will try it again; and I, for one, will not so de- 
he would never take my mother away again. ; feat the ends of justice. As your names are 
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Gudiiliin. the duels and annoyance for you? among a thousand—he had grown so much more 
will be brief; and he will be safer in a State; like my mother, His face, always delicate, was 
prison than out of it. He cannot long elude? now thin; his fair, curling hair, his smile, ang 
the authorities.’ $ the wistful expression of the eyes, were so like 

‘That was all I could do; but my dead mother’s } her, that at first it struck me dumb. I will not 
face haunted me continually. Had I been pa- velinsiine all of that scene. Suffice it to say that 
tient and judicious ? } he and an accomplice, hiding in a low Tesort, 

“Two weeks after this, before they had dis- had procured a dead body and robed it in hig 
covered his hiding-place, Ralph Colchester was ; clothes, placing it one night where it would soon 
found drowned in the East river, quite up town. be discovered. He laughed over the trick as ay 
vt! excellent joke. Then they had left the city, end 
rioted on the money whiie it had lasted. He 


he face was decomposed—mutilated, in fact; 
but his clothes and his handkerchief were 
marked with his name in full; the light hair} was destitute now, and came to me for aid. | 
was harsh and wiry, I thought—unlike his soft} could see that dissipation had made sad inroads 
locks; but the water might have made it so. I$ upon his fragile system, which he inherited from 
buried him; and T will confess that I was un-} our mother. God only knows what a struggle 
feignedly thankful to have that the end of the} there was in my heart between pity and a sense 
sed drama. And then I felt free. The relief} of justice—for I will confess to you that it seemed 
was so great thet I could hardly believe myself } right for me to deliver him up to the law that 
at first. I wonder if it was wrong! She had outraged and exulted in eluding; only 
“T ealled on Mr. Grayson again, and tried tos the thought was so horrible and unbrotherly— 
persuade him to take the ten thousand dollars for my mother’s bake I couldn’t have done it, 
from me, but he utterly and maguanimously { } He plead so, too; he promised amendment, and 
‘refused. \He was so kind and frie ndly that my } that he would never trouble me again; so I gave 
heart is filled with gratitude whenever I think} him five hundred dollars, and bade him keep 
ef him. After this everything went on prosper-} away from me as he valued his liberty. But 
ously with me; and at length I met you. the brightness of my life seemed to vanish; the 
“T had dreamed but rarely about love and} old, vague dread and apprehension came back. 
marriage hitherto. In fact, my burdensome “T remember your sister, Kate, rallying me 
sares had precluded all ideas of such enjoyment. } upon my grave looks, and the unspoken solici- 
to darksome shadow stood in my way now; I} tude your mother showed. I almost felt as if I 
wad fill my life with whatever joysI chose. I} had no right to you; but you were so sweet, 90 
learned that my heart was still young and warm; } fond, and then I had never loved you half 80 
that it had human needs and desires; that its } much before. I kept my secret, and all went 
depths and tenderness had not all been lavished } well, though I felt as if a frighiful phantom 
upon my mother. I loved you, but you don’t} stood at my elbow, ready to cloud your joy as 
know all that means, Clyde.” well as mine—and that was what I could not en- 
“Yes, I do, now,” she replied, quietly, nest- $ dure. Whatever I might have to bear, I wanted 
ling closer to him. your way bright.” 
“T never, for a moment, thought of dimming: ‘So thoughtful for me even then,” she mur- 
your glad, young life with this miserable story. } mured. 
When I gave you bits of my mother’s history,: ‘We have been very happy,” and his deep 
they were always of the brightest. You had} voice trembled. “I think we shall be again 
been eared for so tenderly, that I meant all} From that time I never heard from my brother 
your days with me should be as full of happi- ; untjl the day on which my cousins left us. Then 
ness and sunshine es I could crowd them. Ah! ; I received a note, a mere scrawl, begging me 
what foolish dreams they were—as if I could be } to meet him that night at a certain spot he ap- 
far-sighted like a God! ; pointed, at twelve. He had been ill, or he would 
“Ten days before that on which I was to} not have troubled me again.” 
claim you, I was alone in my office, finishing} ‘Oh! I sce it all!” she cried; “and I thought 
up a pile of business letters, the door opened } you so cold, so litile interested in all pertaining 
slowly, and some one entered with a hesitating } to me—that was the beginning of all my pain 
step. I heard it close again, and turned—and } and doubt.” 
the sight took every atom of strength from my } “Was it?” Te sat her upon his knee, and 


body. Could the dead rise from their graves!” > scanned her with a sad, but tender smile. “I 
“Your brother!” Clyde gasped. 








; fancied that night you went away vexed. I did 
“Yes, my brother. I should have known him; not dare to follow you. Oh, Clyde! I was so 
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GUILTY, 
thoroughly wretched! I had said before that 
if he came again, I would deliver him up to 


eee 





$ wonder I did strange things that night, and the 
;next morning. 
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aes 


I was wild with apprehension, 


justices What was Itodo? To yicld, was to lay ?and a secret consciousness that I ought to tell 
myself open to this harassing torment so long } just what I knew and suspected. Yet I believed 


as we both lived. 
talk, and I was planning how to slip out of the 
house unnoticed. I know now it would have 
been wiser to let it go by and wait a second 
summons; but that night I could only resolve to 
go; and because I could not explain all to you, 
I was afraid to be questioned—it was so diffi- 
cult to determine upon any course; so I made 
my writing an excuse, and formed all manner 
of wild plans, but always with the thought that 
I must go out to meet him. 

“TI went up stairs, as Bridget said. I had an 
errand to the spare chamber. Then I returned 
to the library and waited until the appointed 
time, when I stole softly out of the kitchen- 
door. Ralph was there before, waiting for me. 
Iwas stern and unyielding at first, for it was 
the same old entreaty and promises. I told him 
that it was quite impossible to depend on his 
word; and thus supplying his wants seemed to 
make me an accomplice of what had gone be- 
fore. I can’t tell you half of what he said. A 
time or two he flung his arms around my neck, 
and it was all I could do to shake him off.” 

“That was what I saw,” Clyde interrupted; 
“and I couldn’t understand what you were 
doing.” 

“Poor child! You did have pretty strong 
evidence for your case, we must admit. Well, 
I ended by giving Ralph thirty-five dollars—it 


was all the money I had with me; and I vowed 


solemnly to him then that if he would find em- 
ployment, I wovld keep his secret; but just so 
sure as he came to me again I should inform 
against him. 

“T vould see that he was very angry. 
haggard face took or a fiendish expression; but 





I was too much perplexed to ; the story would sound utterly improbable to an 
other person, and be likely to place me in a mort 


} uncomfortable position. I was half distracted.” 
“And no one to comfort you!” Clyde put her 
’ arms around his neck with a liitle sob. 

“But I’m glad I never knew until to-day what 
’ you thought.” 





¢ 
$ ‘Jt makes me hate myself—if was so crucl, 


> so unjust!” 

“And yet quite natural. I did not know I 
¢ was placing myself before you in such a light.” 
; But Ralph—and the end?” 

“He was seized with a fever, and never went 
‘ out of his room after that night. But he would 
‘not believe he was going to die until this after- 
noon; though the landlady of the lodging-house 
; —a sort of low place it is—told me the doctor gave 
him up a week ago. And he knew of the tri:!, 
¢ too—but not until the very last moment would he 
$ confess. His deposition was sent up to the court- 
house just after I left, and a request that I 
; would come to him.” 

{ And the whole story is known!” Clyde ex- 
; Claimed, with sensitive pride. 

; “No. We will give him credit for that genc- 
; rosity at the last. He had been passing under 
san alias—it didn’t do for him to use his own 
‘name, you know; and he never made mention 
’ of the relationship between us. So thére was a 
; little good leftin him. He said, in his confes- 
$sion, that he owed me a grudge, and that he 
3 went at midnight and set fire to the building. 
} He gained entrance by false keys, and lighted 
‘it in several places, to make the destruction 


3 
;more rapid and complete. Yet I hope he re- 


an 


na 


His ; pented at the last.” 


; ‘What did he say to you?” Clyde asked, in a 


I never dreamed that he could or would work ! low, awesome tone. 


me such an injury, though he swore that I 3 


‘“‘He was past much talking; so I sat there 








should repent my ‘cursed selfishness,’ as he ’ beside him, holding his hand, and watching 
termed it. Then I hurried back to the house. {him. He begged me to kiss him efter awhile 
My temples were throbbing with pain, and every } and forgive him—I think it was all in earnest, 
herve was excited to torture. I couldn’t tell} then; and he looked so fearfully like poor, 
whether I had been right or wrong, cruel, or ; sweet mother. At last they are all at rest—I 
only just. I longed for a little peace and rest, } shall never be troubled again. No matter now, 
and fearful of lying awake the rest of the night, ;my darling, the bitter time has been lived 
I took a few drops of an opiate. I suppose 1} through, and we have come to a clear path. 
must have gone to sleep immediately. What did ; Will you forgive me for bringing such a shadow 
I say when you woke me?” $ upon your bright life?” 
‘“«*T won’t give you another dollar, Ralph. I «‘ There is nothing for me to forgive,” she said, 
am making a villain of myself, too.’ ” ‘clearly. ‘You have been patient, and generous, 
“Just what 1 had said to him. I cannot de- ; and long suffering, while I was full of distrust 
exibe the horror that seized me, Clyde. No | and petty fancies. I deserve every pang I 
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brought upon myself; I ought to have suffered Mr. Dean surprised him by a call. «My 


twice the torment.” Wardleigh,” said he, frankly, “I want you t 


“You are an unreasonable little body, Clyde,” § shake hands with me. I thought I was doing 
he said, with his old, fond smile. “I think now } my duty, but I confess I misjudged you terribly, 
Mary’s supper must be ready for us—shall we ; You are too truly noble to hold enmity agai 
go?” 


any one.” And so the two men _ became 
She was so proud of him, then, so glad and } friends. 


happy to be his wife. She had never done him 
half justice before, but she would make rare 
amends in the time to come. 

‘**I don’t see how you could have been so good 
and so merciful to him,” she said, stopping sud- 
denly, ‘“‘and to forgive him i 

“*T say unto you not seven times only, but} 
seventy times seven.’ ” 


Clyde and her husband made the promised 
visit home; and the quiet house was roused tg 
an unusual state of excitement. Kate declared 
it was quite like a story-book. But the cool and 
tranquil Emily was, one day, moved out of her 
serene mood. 





eee 


“T declare, Clyde,” she said, warmly, “yoy 
Prescott Wardleigh’s} are as foolish as if you were in the first week of 
voice was very sweet and solemn. ‘And it was} your honey-moon.” 

partly for my dear mother’s sake.” “‘Our moon is not for a month, but for a life 

Clyde Wardleigh would not haye exchanged } time, Emmie,” she answered; and then she 
her husband for a throne and a kingdom. 

It was a little marvel to the townspeople that 
“Mr. Wardleigh should give his enemy decent 
und Christian burial, when there was a public 
place for all such miserable wretches. Why it 
was, Clyde alone knew. 





turned her smiling face toward the window, for 
} some quick tears sprang to her eyes at a past 
remembrance. 

} Prescott Wardleigh saw the smile and the 
tears, and answered them without a word. 
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A GREETING. 





BY A. F. ADAMS. 





We send theo greeting from afar, 

Where empire finds her morning star, 

And day-light hides her glittering car, 
Behind the Western sea. 


For not a bird that wings ita way 
O’er mountain pine and meadow gay, 
Or sweetly chants its evening lay, 
But brings some thought of thee. 
Though lakes and rivers roll between, 
And time and distance intervene, 
And thy green shades no more are seen; 
Still thou art dear to me. 


And sadly sweet the thought doth swell, 

When memory wakes the rising knell, 

Which, to the mourning heart, doth tell 
Of loved ones passed away. 

Thy mossy moors, and rocky hills; 

Thy cooling springs, and pebbly rills, 

And each bright spot that memory fills, 
Beloved shall ever be. 


But Hope, still pointing up on high, 

Bids Faith, on seraph pinions, fly 

To that bright world beyond the sky, 
Where shines eternal day. 


Onn ee 
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BY NETTIF BOORE. 





Anotuer friend has gone— 
Gone to the spirit land; 
Another one has joined 
That bright, celestial band. 
Another mound appears, 
Beneath the willow’s shade; 
Within the silent tomb 
Another form is laid. 


Another eye hath seen 

The Heav'nly “ bright beyond? 
Another voice chants praise, 

A Saviour loved and found, 


Another friend has gone 
From busy sceues of life; 
Gone from its toil and woe, 
Gone from its weary strife; 
Gone to eternal mansions, 
Gone to the land of rest; 
Gone to celestial brightness, 
To dwell among the blest. 


Another friend has passed 
To brighter realms above ; 
Another soul drinks in 
The joy of God's dear lo 
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MISS JONES HER POETRY. 


DY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 








Dear Mr. PETERSON agency enuff, or immoral agency.” now sez I, “I 
I arnt ashamed to say I wuz proud to; wunt hear another wurd from u, sez I “u, 
see my name printed out in ure magazeen. But } Thomas J, are a young fool, and u Josiah Allen 
I wuzent goin to act foolish about it, and I hev} are an old one,” now sez I “go to the barn, for 
wore the same cloze, and slep in the same bed, } I want to mop.” They started; it aint often I set 
jest ez if nothin had happend. I like ure maga- up, but when I do, I will be minded, and they 
zeen more and more: that pictchur in the last one, } know it. 
of that little girl, is jest about as pretty as any} Tirzah ez I sed is dredful sentimental: I dont 
thing I ever saw. I like children, clean chil-; know reely which side she took it from, tho I 
dren first rate, and I hey tried to do my duty mistrust that Josiah if he had eny encourage- 
by hisen. But step mothers hev a pretty hard ; ment would act kinder spooney, but Samantha 
row to hoe, tho I don’t komplane. Tirzah, and Allen, whose maiden name wuz Smith, is not the 
Thomas Jefferson, are ez good ez they’r everage, } woman to encourage any kind of foolishness. I 
Tirzah is dredful sentimental, thats what spiles } remember when we wuz first engaged he kalled 
her mostly; and Thomas Jefferzon thinks he} me once a “little angel”! I jest looked at him 
knows more than his father, that’s his greatest } kamly, and sez I, “I weigh two hundred and 4 
failin. He is dredful big feelin, he is seventeen ; pounds.” I didnt multiply any more wurds with 
years old, he wears a stove pipe hat, and is tryin } him, but he didn’t kall me so again, I guess he 
to raise a moustash, it is now jest about ez long } thought two hundred and 4 pounds, would make 
as the fuzz on cotton flanel and most az white. } a pretty hefty angel. 
He goes to Jonesville to high school, but he} Ez I sed, sentiment aint my stile, and I obo- 
comes home Saturdays, and then he and Tirzah} minate all kinds of shams and phraseoligees. 
quarels all day, jest ez brothers and sisters will. ; Now to the tabel u dont ketch me making ex- 
What agravates him the worst, is to kall him; kuses, I shud feel mean as pusley if I did; once 
bub, and she dont kall him eny thing elst, un-} in a while when I hev partikuler kompany—and 
less she forgets herself. my cookin turns out bad, I kinder turn the kon- 
He seems to think it is manly to hev doubts ; versation at the tabel, on to the sufferins of our 
about religeen—I put him through the cree fourfathers in the Revolution, how they et thiere 
kism, and thought he wuz sound, but he seems } katrige boxes and shu lether, and I tell u after 
to think it is manly to argue about free moral } talkin about eatin lether, most eny kind ov kake 
agency, and fereordination, and predestination, seems tender. 
and his father is jest fool enough to argue with But befere I git thro taukin about sentiment 
him. Sez he, last Saturday sez he, “Father if it } I must tel u Mr Editor, about a pecce of poetry 
wuz settled beyend question six or seven thou-; I found the other day. Miss Jones giv me sum 
sand years ago, that I wuz goin to be lost, what} choise mush melon seeds, and I put em into 
good duz it do fur me to squirm? and if it wuz Josiahs tin trunk, where he keeps a lot of old 
settled I wuz goin to be saved, how be I goin to} papers, and when I went to shet the kuver down, 
help myself?” sez he “I believe we kant help } this piece of paper hung out, and so I red it. it 
ourselves, what wuz ment to happen, will hap-} was sined Almina, Arazina. and I nu in a minute 
pen.” Before his father had time to speak, } it wuz Betsey Babbet, fur that is the name she 
Josiah is a slow spoken man, Tirzah spoke up—3 rites inder. she rites the poetry fur the Jones- 
“But” sez she “If it wuz settled six or seven } ville Gimlet, she used to write fer the opposition 
thousand years ago that I should take your new} paper, the Jonesville Augur, but the editor of 
Jockey Club, and hair oil, and use em all my-} the Gimlet, a long haired chap, lost his wife, a 
self, why then I shall.” fu munths ago, and sense that, she has turned 
“Tirzah” sez he “If you should touch em, it } Democrat and rites for his paper stiddy. She is 
wuz foreordained from creation, that you would } a gaunt sepulchral lookin female ez u often see, 
get dreadfully hurt.” he spoke kinder mild and } and of all the sentimental critters I ever did see, 
low; he hez heard sum minister talk so. But I} she is the sentimentalest; her eyes are rolled up 
spoke up then fur the first time; sez I “«U see} in her hed, and I dont believe u kud squeeze a 
Thomas J that u hev moral agency enuff in} laugh out of her with a cheeze press. she thinks 


karnel things, sez I, kum to fiting, u hev mora!} she tauks dredful proper—she alwaze sez “I 
‘ 201 
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wuz cameing past” insted of “I wuz comeing” my wa.’ 
I dont } and started of to bed, and I kontinude with my 


and ‘IT hev saw” insted of ‘‘I hev seen.” 
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’ He gethered up his shuz and stoking, 


no much about gramar, but kommon sense goes ; wurk, in peece. 


a good waze. 


It appeers Josiah went with her } 


But I gess Josiah wuz about rite. tho I wud. 


‘@ fu times after his wife died, a forth of July or ; dent enkourage him by lettin him sa a wurd on 


80, and 2 or 3 kamp meetins. 
‘directed over the top ov it, “To Josier,” and 
seemed to be rote about the time we wuz mer- 
Yied, this wuz the wa it red.— 


” 


TO JOSIER. 
Josier IT the tale have hurn 
With rigid ear, and streemin eye 
I saw from me that u did turn 
I never nu the reeson why 
Oh Josier 
It seemed ez if I must expier. 


Why did you, oh why did u blo 
Upon my life ov snowy sleet, 
The sparks of luv to fiercest glo, 
Then turn a damper on the heat? 

Oh Josier 

It seems ez if I must expier. 
I saw thee caming down the street, 
She by ure side in bunnet bloo, 
The stuns that grated ’neeth thy feet, 
Seemed crunchin on my vitals too. 

Oh Josier! 

It seemed ez if I must expier. 
T saw thee washin sheep, last nite, 
On the bridge I stood with marbel brow, 
The water raged, thou klasped it tight. 
I sighed, ehud both be drowned now 

T thought Josier! 

Ob happy sheep to thus expier. 
Oh shud a kruil hemlock tree, 
Fall the rong wa—and peerce thy hart, 
Oh hoary hemlock; Oh krush mo; 
No femail then our soles shud part. 

Oh Josier! 
Methinks twere swect to thus expier. 
ALMINA ARAZINA. 


I showed the poetry to Josiah that nite after 
he kum home, and told him I had red it. he 
looked dredful shamed to think I hed seen it, 


This poetry wuz } the subject, for I.alwaze make it a rule to stand 


} up for my own sekt. But when 1 heer her tauk 


about the Editor of the Gimlet, I kan beleeye 
most eny thing of Betsy Babbet. She kum in 
heer 1 da last weak, and sez she 

‘‘Miss Allen, I wuz cameing down past, andi 
thot I wud kall and let u see the last number of 
the Gimlet; there is a peece in it konsernin the 
tariff, that stirs mens soles.”’ and she handed 
out the paper to me, folded so I kuddent see ery 
thing but a peece of poetry by Almina Arazina, 
I nu what she wanted ov me and so I sot down 
and red it. 


PRR 


sez she 

‘Reed it audibel if u pleeze. especialy the 
preshus remarks over it, it is such a feest for 
meto set and heer it rehersed by a musikal 
§ yoice” So I red 

“Tt is seldom indeed that we lev the privi- 
lege of presentin our reeders with a poem which 
embodies such tru fervor and such devine afia- 
tus, as the touchin poem we subjoin. we are 
sure our fare kontributor will yet bekum famus, 
We are sure a proud and admirin kountry will 
yet karve the name of Almina Arazina, upon the 
lofty and magestik pinakel ov fumes towerin 
pillow. Yet we wud suggest to the fare riter, 
that she shud Beware, and not let her 2 sensativ 
feelins. prey on her, and by there gnawin make 
? her morbid. And she kud study such riters as 
Sylvanus Cobb, and Tupper, with profit both to 
herself and to them. We are sure that every 
; hart that is to borry the touchin wurds ov the 
; poem, ‘“‘wadin thro sorrows surf” will deeply 


’ realize—and be profoundly touched and melted, 
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and sez he **The persekution I underwent frem g by the sublime meenin of the poem, but we will 
that femail never kan be told” sez he “She fairly ; not keep the literary and inteligent reeders of 
hunted me down, I hadnt no rest for the soles} the Gimlct, eny longer from the choice intelek- 
ov my feets’’ sez he “I thought one spell she} tual feest.”” Ed : 
wud marry me in spite of aul I kud do. without GUSIIINS OF THE SOLE 
given me the benifit of law or gospel.” * BY ALMINA ARAZINA, 

Sez I “Josiah Allen! shet up.” Sez I “Of; “Oh let who will— 
aul the little kowardly things, a man ever done, prudence 
it is goin round braggin about wimmins likin 
em, and follerin of em up.” Sez I ‘“‘Eny man 
that’l do that is litile enuff to krawl thro a knot 
hole, without rubbin his kloze”’ Sez I “I dare} 
sa u made her think the moon rose in ure > 
hed, and set in ure heels” sez I “I dare sa u} 
akted foolish enuff round her to sicken a snipe, 
and if u make fun ov her now to pleeze me, I let ; 
u no, u hav got holt of the rong individuel.” } 
“Now” sez I “Go to bed, I wont hay u round in} 


Bo tied unto, 
A horrid man. 


Give me my youth— 
My freedom wild— 
Truly am I, 

Sweet freedoms child. 


eer 


Thus sed I ere 

My hart was touched, 
Thus sed I ere, 

My feelins gushed. 


But oh a change 
Hath swept oer me 


«What 
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As billows sweep 
The “deep blue see”. 
A voice—a form 

Did I then saw 

An arrer flu 

My hart is raw. 

His Argus eye 
Methinks I see; 

Oh blessed lot 

To dwell with he. 
His pardner lies 
Beneeth the turf 
Ile’s wadin now 

In sorrows surf. 

Hiis twins, the 

Little cherub creeters, 
Kan wipe the teers 
From off his feeters. 
Oh sweet lot, worthy 
Angel risen; 

To wipe the teers 
From eyes like hisen. 

«What do u think ov it?” sez she, as I stopped 
readin. 1 lookt rite at her a minit, with a ma- 
gestik look. She isa humbly critter. She haz 
got high cheek bones, and her eyes are little, 
and sot way back in her hed. and in spite oy 


her false teeth, and false curls, she is a humbly 


witter. I looked at her a minite, and she sot 


and twisted her long yellow bunnet strings, and : 


then I spoke out, and sez I 
“Aint the Editor of the Gimlet,.a widower 
with a pair of twins?” ‘‘Yes” sez she. 


“Then” sez I “If the man aint a fool, he’l ; 


think u are one.” 
“Oh” sez she, and she dropt her bunnet- 


strings, and klasped her long bony hands to- { 


gather in her brown kotten gloves. 


“Oh” sez she ‘“‘we ardent soles of genus hav 


feclins u kold praktikal naturs no nothin ov; 
and they must gush out in poetry or bust.” Sez 
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‘she ‘‘u may az well try to tie up Niagara, with 
a piece ov nettin cord; as to tie up the feelina 
ov an ardent sole.” 

Sez I “which makes the most noise,” sez I. 
«A three inch brook or a ten footer? which ‘is 
the tearer?” sez I, ‘‘which is the roarer?” sez I. 
Sez I “deep waters run stillest.” Sez I “I bev 
no faith in feelins that stalk round in publik in 
mourning weeds. I hey no faith in such mourn- 
ers,” sez I. 

“Oh” sez she “kold praktikal bein, u no me 
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$ not.” Sez she we are sundered us fur apart, as 
Sif usot on the North pole, and I sot on the South 
pole. unkongenial bein, u no me not. 
} “T may not no u, Betsey Babbet,” sez I, “But 
;I do no decency. and no munney wud tempt 
? me to rite such stuff az that poetry, and send it 
stoa widower, with twins.” 
’ ‘We kindred sales” sez she ‘soar above 
such petty feelins, we soar above em” sez she. 
¢ «Taint much of a sonzrer” sez I ‘‘and I dont 
‘ pertend to be, and to tell u the truth” sez I «I 
am glad I aint.” 

‘The Editor ov this paper” sez she, and she 
* grasped it off ov the stand, and folded it up and 
presented it at me like a spear, ‘The Editor ov 
‘this paper is a kindred sole, he aprechiates me, 
he understands me, and will not our names” sez 


‘she “our united names, in the pages ov this 
’ very paper, go down to posterity togather?” 

3 . Then sez I, drove out ov all patience with her, 
$*T wish u wuz there now, both ov u, I wish,” 
; sez I lookin keenly at her, I wish u wuz both in 
‘posterity now.” She started off hum, and ] 
it aint often I giv my 
mind, but when I do, it is unbiased, straight 
way ov the cloth. but I hev rote more than I 
‘had any idee ov and I will stop, by sining my- 
Jostam ALLEN’s WIFE. 


? self. ures truly. 
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BY ELLIS YETT. 





A LEADEN sky is overhead, 
A sodden plain below; 

And sombre hemlocks moaning wave 
Their branches to and fro. 


The hills stretch black against the sky— 
The cold, sad, gloomy hills; 

And owls begin their dreary hoot 
In the old ruined mills. 


And far to East and far to West 
Stretches thé plain; and lone, 

Far to the South, stretches the sea, 
With its dreary monotone. 


And bleak, and dark, and desolate 
Night settles down on all; 


And the wind moans through the darkness, 
To the night-bird’s dreary cail. 


And here, beside the ruined mills, 
Where gloomy hemlocks wave, 

And the hills stand like sad mourners, 
Over a new-made grave. 


Here, in the cold, dark shadows, 
Tl lay the old love by; 

T'll trample down old memories, 
Until they rot and die. 


And the sod will grow green o'er them, 
And when she comes some day, 

The love she has scorned and slighted, 
Shall have vanished all away. 
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Ir was a lovely May afternoon, close upon the { with rather a mischievous expression of appre 


region of twilight; and a pleasant western city 
was bathed in a flood of red sunlight as the 


illuminator went down upon the lake, as though 


' hension, as though the master of the house w 
$ ? > ere 


not quite safe to approach. 
“Well,” said Mr. Maythorne, sceing that the 


for an evening bath, and sun and water seemed ; face remained stationary, ‘this is a pretty rm 


4 


to mingle in » manner that was at once pic- ; ception from the wife of my bosom, after being 


turesque and promiscuous. 


; down at the wharf all day. Even Bridget doc 


There were a great many pleasant houses all { better than this, for she always bustles about 


through the broad streets; but few that had such 
a thorough home look as the substantial dwell- 
ing, which a middle-aged gentleman was just 
entering with a latch-key. It was rather a 
plain, but spacious house, with rooms on each 
side of the entrance-hall, “which, as the door 
was opened, presented an appearance of great 
comfort and neatness. 

Samuel Maythorne, Esq., as people delighted 
in calling him—* plain Samucl Maythorne,” as 
he delighted in calling himself, and, as far as 
outward appearance went, he was very plain— 
was a very good and a very useful man, whom 
old ladies in spectacles pronounced ‘one of the 
salt of the earth.”” He was ‘a self-made man,” 
which means, that he went about the country 
barefoot in his carly days, and knew little of 
the polite aris, until he found himself a clerk 
in somebody's store, when he took to improving 
at such a wonderful rate that it seemed impos- 
sible to tell where he would stop. He made a 
fortune, of course; and was now the proprietor 
of this comfortable home, and a charming wife, 
whom he had married in his younger days, and 
who was just what the bettcr half of such a man 
ought to be. SF 

Almost the only flaw in Mr. Maythorne’s cha- 
racter was a dreadful propensity to tease, and 
a keen relish for fun, whether legitimate or 
otherwise. His remarkably benevolent coun- 
tenance remained unchanged in its amiability, 
while the victims of his jokes were writhing in 
impotent rage. 

On the afternoon in question, Mr, Maythorne 
glanced inquiringly up the stairs, and toward 


when she sees me, and says, ‘Here comes th 
} man that pays the rint!’”’ 

Mrs. Maythorne, thus reproached, advanged 
rather cautiously into the hall; and when within 





get-at-able distance, was immediately pounced 
upon by Mr. Maythorne, and rewarded with 
rather a startling: kiss. It was his custom t 
inform her, every day, that she had never looked 
so pretty in all her life, an hallucination on the 
part of Mr. Maythorne that quite reconciled bis 
‘ wife to growing old. 

’ Mrs. Maythorne was, in spite of her forty 
$ years, a remarkably attractive woman—and4 
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very pleasant contrast, outwardly, to her hus 


; band. He was tall, and lank, and somewha 
‘ungainly in figure; while she was rather shor 
5 . ° . 
sand plump, and so bright and energetic, that 
she was a sort of human sunbeam. Mr, May 
‘ thorne was as lover-like and demonstrative a 
4 

‘though he had been marricd one year insteal 
of twenty; and Mrs. Maythorne was considered 
eg very happy and amiable woman. She had 
her little trials, though; one of which was a 
i inclination of Mr. Maythorne’s to fill the house 
$ to overflowing with people, whom it was neithe 
} a pleasure nor a profit to entertain—anothe 
was that dreadful vice of teasing. 
3 
2 
; 
$ 
: 
3 
5 
5 
? 
§ 
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§ 
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Very much to her surprise, on this occasion, 
Mr. Maythorne, aficr administering a shaking 
as a sort of antidote to the kiss, very amiably 
produced a letter, with his wife’s name on 
the envelope, and handed it to her without the 
slightest circumlocution. Such unusual con- 
duct was rather astonishing, as Mr. Maythorne 
seldom delivered up letters without a multitude 


an end room on the first floor, that was usually } of exasperating hints, and doubts, and contra- 
denominated ‘the sitting-room;” but meeting ; dictions, and teasing displays of the longed-for 
no other eyes in these optical excursions, he ‘ missives; and sometimes an actual fit of pouting 
called, “Minerva!” in an injured sort of way, } was necessary to obtain possession of them. 

that brought an exceedingly pleasant, round ; The letter was a very pleagant one; and Mrs. 


face, with bright black eyes, to the door of the } Maythorne had read it, and commented upon 
sitting-room. 
204 


The face, however, looked out it, and was pouring out her husband's tea, when 
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he suddenly inquired, ‘‘ Would you like another 
letter 2” 

Mrs. Maythorne looked unutterable things as $ 
she received this second epistle; but Mr. May- ; 
thorne took his tea with perfect equanimity 
while she perused it. 

People flocked in, a8 usual, during the even- : 
ing, for the Maythornes was a pleasant home to 
visit; and after the last guest had departed, Mr. 2 
Maythorne slowly remarked, 

«Had it not been for that last terrible yawn, $ 
Minnie, I might have prevailed upon myself } 
to hand you another letter; but as it is es 

Mrs. Maythorne made an immediate assault } 
upon the exasperating man; and after consider- § 
able trouble, succeeded in getting possession of 3 
a fanciful-looking affair of a pale lilac color, } 
and written with mauve ink. 

«That’s Rebie Baxter all over!” she exclaimed ; 
“and scented, too, of course! Why does she ; 
cross her letters, I wonder? It is so ridiculously 
school-girlish.”’ Q 

“While you are reading your letter,” said ; 
her husband, “‘I will study the envelope, and 





Mr. Maythorne prided himself upon being an 
adept in this science; and presently he was } 
holding forth as follows: 

“An impulsive character, with much refine- } ; 


tell you the writer’s character.” 
3 
3 
; 


ment and sensitiveness; a keen sense of the } 
judicrous, and a warm, affectionate heart, capa- 3 
ble of, and requiring, much love.” 3 


“Well,” said Mrs. Maythorne, as she folded 
up the letter with an indescribable expression } 
of countenance, “I will leave you to discover 


eee 


San agreeable idea to a young girl. 
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“T never said it was ‘beautiful and refined,’ ” 
said Mrs. Maythorne, comically; ‘‘and I only 
told her that, if she ever came in this direction, 
I should be glad to see her.” 

“You know,” continued the letter, ‘that I 
; have always had a delicate organization; and 
‘the doctor now advises a thorough change of 
air. Not that I am in the least sickly, he says, 
only delicate—you know that to be sickly is not 
I thought 
of you at once, dear Minnie; you know that, at 
school, I always leaned upon you as a kind, 
elder sister, and your experience and good sense 
were a great advantage to me, a thoughtless, 
heedless child—almost a baby, I may say.” 

“Rebie Baxter,” said Mrs. Maythorne, im- 
pressively, ‘“‘is just six months younger than I 


$am; and as to her being ‘a thoughtless, heed- 
‘less child,’ she was, at fourteen, the primmest 


little old maid I ever saw! We have corres- 


} ponded occasionally, owing principally to Re- 


bie’s perseverance; but I am quite at a loss to 
’ know why I am to be honored with this visit.” 

‘«‘ Minnie,” said Mr. Maythorne, quite solemnly, 
“I see a great deal of fun ahead.” 

“It is more than I do,” replied his wife; “but 
I think I see a great deal of trouble. However, 
I have not lived so long in a private hotel for 
>nothing; and I really think that after those 
twenty ministers 

“Only nineteen, Minnie,” 
husband. 

“There might as well have been twenty,” 
retorted Mrs. Maythorne; ‘‘and they made trou- 





interrupted her 


’ble enough for sixty. Some were dyspeptic, 


these virtues for yourself, when you see Miss } and some were bilious, and some were consump- 
5 
Baxter, as she has written to propose a visit; ; tive—and different dishes had to be prepared 


and, as to the sensitive part, I advise you to be } for nearly every one. 


careful, for she faints on the slightest provoca- 
tion.” 

“T suppose she is quite young?” queried Mr. 
Maythorne. 

‘She was an old school-mate of mine,” replied 


“Then,” said her husband, provokingly, ‘she 
must be going on to fifty. Don’t look indignant, 
Minnie, we are all going on to fifty ; those of us, 
I inean, who are not fifty already.” 

“You can read the letter, if you like,” 
Mrs. Maythorne, tossing it at him. 

Mr. Maythorne arranged his eye-glass, and 
applied himself to the study of the delicate hie- 
roglyphics. ‘| 

“My beloved Minnie,” said the hieroglyphics, 


said 





$ 
3 
Se 
2 
¢Y 
his wife, with a smile. | 


I really thought Bridget 
would have given warning during that dreadful 
week!” 

To do Mrs. Maythorne justice, she was always 

ready to enter, heart and hand, into any good 
work; and the entertaining of these poor country 
ministers, during a convention, had been a posi- 
tive pleasure. But she liked to have Mr. May- 
thorne fully realize the greatness of the under- 
taking, and usually refused, at first, to do the 
very thing she meant to do. 

She now benevolently resolved to do the best 
she could for the entertainment of Miss Baxter, 
and prepared a comfortable room for her recep- 
tion; while she inwardly wondered what kind 
of people she could ask to meet her. Nome of 
the “young fry” would care to come, and to in- 


“T hope you will not be surprised at my finally ’ vite the old fry would be an insult; the old 
accepting your frequent and hospitable invitation } bachelors and widowers had a way of hovering 


to visit you in your beautiful and refined home.” 


» about the youngest girls, and Mrs. Maythorne 
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was quite at her wits’ bail to ein W hat was to} how on te’ me come here; but i think ay Was 
be done. a little troubled about Dr. Grimshaw—his visits 


The day arrived; and with it Miss Baxter, } got to be rather lengthy.” 
and a sort of Noah’s ark, in the shape of atrunk}; Mrs. Maythorne knew nothing of Dr. Grin. 
that promised a long sojourn. Mr. Maythorne, shaw, and it was, therefore, possible that Rebje 
who had politely escorted the lady from the } was correct in her surmises—but she thought it 
cars, blew his nose several times in a manner } hardly probable. 
perfectly intelligible to his wife; during the rap- Mr. Maythorne was so bent upon entertaining 
turous greeting that Miss Rebie bestowed upon; the guest in his own way, that his wife was 
her old school-mate, whom she danced about to} several times obliged to admonish him by 4 
sucii a dogree that she seemed like a shifting } severe look; and once he distinetly remarked, 
kaleidoscope, and Mrs. Maythorne had some ‘““My dear, what are you frowning at me for? 
trouble to determine how she looked. I am sure I am not doing anything!” 

She was obliged to confess that time had ‘How very funny!” giggled Miss Rebie, not 
changed her very little; for having been deci-{ imagining that she was at the bottom of the 
dedly antique at fourteen, she was now rather} telegraphing. “Why, Mr. Maythorne, you are 
juvenile at forty. The sharp features and an-} just like a school-boy!” 
gular figure were very much the same, but gar- “So Iam,” he replied; “and as you are like 
nished with an overpowering air of fashion and} a school-girl, we shall get along very well to 
affectation. Her hair was in the blowsy condi-3 gether. I suppose you are aware that Mrs, 
tion so much in vogue, frizzed and screwed to} Maythorne is fifteen years my senior? Or, hag 
the top of her head, and surrounded by a straw } she not informed you of the fact?” 
clam-shell, under which a large pink rose was} Miss Baxter looked somewhat embarrassed, 
growing in the most unaccountable manner. A } not quite understanding whether Mr. Maythorne 
green bug on the other side seemed to have no} was joking or not—he seemed so very serious; 
connection with the rose. but his wife, with what he termed a “ferocious” 

A chronic expression of liveliness on Miss } look, came to the rescue by saying, 


Baxter’s features indicated the role she had} ‘That would make you just five years old ' 


marked out for herself; and -she began to be? when we were married; but I do not imagine 
mmediately delighted with all her friend’s sur-} that this is of the slightest consequence to Miss 
roundings. Baxter.” 

“It is perfectly charming!” she exclaimed, ‘Don’t speak of me as ‘ Miss Baxter,’ please!” 
on reaching her room, as though a French bed- exclaimed the visitor, with a most engaging air. 
stead, with a snowy counterpane, and pretty } ‘‘My friends all call me ‘Rebie.’” 
toilet appendages, were things unknown to her. “They are of the Quaker persuasion, I pre 
“T shall be as happy as the day is long in this § sume,” said Mr. Maythorne, innocently. 
enchanting room, Minnie. But what a nice } “Please remember, Mr. Maythorne,” cone 
man Mr. Maythorne is!—so kind and fatherly!” } tinued the lady, apparently not heeding the 

“Did you not expect to find him ‘nice?’”} remark, “that I am always ‘Rebie’ ¢o you.” 
asked Mrs. Maythorne, struggling with her ‘And please remember,” returned Mr. May- 
amusement at the idea of her husband’s seeming } thorne, gallantly, “that I am always ‘Samuel’ 
‘“‘fatherly” to Miss Rebie. to you.” 

“Of course, I did,” was the reply, “if you ‘‘Samuel Maythorne,” whispered his wife, on 
mean a clean collar and shirt-bosom; but you | the first opportunity, “if you were ten years 
know what the word expresses with a school-} old, instead of fifty, and my son, instead of my 
girl? Everything that is desirable and praise- husband, I should certainly send you to bed.” 
worthy.” ; “I am just as much obliged,” replied her 

This did not seem a very apt illustration, as; husband, in the same tone, ‘for your good in- 
Miss Rebie had had abundance of time, her tentions, ag though you had been able to put 
friend thought, to forget school-girl phraseo-} them in operation. Don’t get jealous of Miss 
logy; but waiving the question, Mrs. Magtherie’ Baxter—* Rebie,’ I mean—I find her infinitely 
inquired politely after her guest’s health. attractive. I wonder if she sings?” 

“There is nothing in the world the matter} ‘Yes, like a peacock,” said Mrs. Maythorne, 
with me,” replied Miss Baxter, in a sprightly } smiling, as she approached Miss Rebie’s seat. 
manner; ‘but ma worries about me, you know, } 
because I am the only girl, and scarcely trusts} gambols and flourishes, that some indiscrimi- 
me the length of her nose. It is quite wonderful; nating person had once called “graceful,” 
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Very soon after, Miss Baxter, with many . 
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mounted the piano-stool, and turned the piano } shadows before; for, the next morning, Miss 
into an instrument of torture by the manner in ; Rebie declared herself unable to leave her bed— 
which she clawed out an accompaniment to an} a conclusion which no one could possibly have 
ear-splitting song, of which the burden ran: $ foreseen from her sprightliness the evening be- 
fore. 

Mrs. Maythorne was not in the least trowbled ; 

At the final screech, Mr. Maythorne professed § she knew Rebie of old, and among her pecu- 
himself highly entertained, (as he certainly } jiaritics was that of making the most of every 
was,) and said it was a great pity that such } jittle ailment, having a particular fondness for 


“Tis hard to steer between the two!” 


music should be wasted on him. the role of interesting invalid. So she arranged, 
és io see ae 3 é : 
“I suppose, then,” observed his wife, “that } as in duty bound, a most tempting little break- 
J ” . . . . . 
I count for no one? fast, to which the patient did ample justice; and 


“I am quite sure,” replicd Mr. Maythorne, } after a reasonable time, she went to pay her a 
eomically, ‘‘that you have not extracted the? : visit. 
enjoyment from this music that I hav e—all}  Aliss Rebie’s face was very much flushed, and 
persons, you know, cannot appreciate ee: she complained of being ‘dreadfully tired.” 
alike. I have been hoping that some one would; = «J suppose you feel your journey a little,”’ re- 
come in.” ? plied Mrs. Maythorne, ‘‘as you are not strong.” 

So had Miss Rebie—but no one came. «There was a dreadful-looking woman,” said 

In going up stairs for the night, Miss Baxter, } Miss Rebie, abstractedly, “‘who sat next me in 
to show her great ‘delicacy of organization,” } the — mufiled in, at least, three veils, for I 
attempted to faint, and fell heavily against Mr.$ couldn’t see even the outline of her featur 
Maythorne, thereby nearly knocking him down} Do you suppose she had a death’s head og a 
stairs. Not caring to have the exploit repeated, } face? She has haunted me all night.” ; 
he picked her up without ceremony, in spite of} “Suppose,” said Mrs. Maythorne, rather un- 
some very decided kicking on the lady’s part, easily, ‘that I send for a doctor? A little 
and conveyed her to her own door. medicine, perhaps.” 

“Really, sir,” said Miss Rebie, with a flushed “Don’t speak to me of doctors!” exclaimed 
face, “‘I'think that was altogether unnecessary.” } Miss Baxter, excitedly; ‘I hate the whole race! 

“{ didn’t mind it in the least,” replied Mr. } There is nothing the matter with me—all that I 
Maythorne, provokingly, “you are not much} want is rest.” 


enn ree 


” 


more than a musquito to carry; and if you are Mrs. Maythorne, however, thought differently, 
not able to walk up stairs, we shall have to get } and felt very much puzzled how to act. Suddenly 
you up some other way.” a bright idea flashed into her mind, as she said, 

Now Miss Rebie would not have objected to “I think you would not object to my doctor, 


being compared to a fairy, or even a child, in} Rebic—he is a second or third cousin of ours, 
weight; but there was nothing poetical about a} and a splendid fellow. A bachelor, too, and 
musqnito—and she felt quite disgusted. quite a ladies’ man; he was, moreover, a sur- 
Mrs. Maythorne quietly enjoyed the whole} geon in the army, and came off with great 
proceeding, and hoped that her husband's im-} honors. Who knows, nowy what you may do, 
pudence had nipped these inconvenient faint- 3 if I send for Dr. Phelpson?” 
ing-fits in the bud. Mr. Maythorne, however,: Miss Rebie was evidently “brought round,” 
was obliged to swallow a severe Caudle lecture } for she said, with a simper, ‘How you do run 
that night; his wife sclemnly assuring him that; on, Minnie! But I believe married ladies 
his behavior wes “perfectly outrageous!” always consider young girls fair game.. If you 
“<But, my dear,” he remonstrated, “you don’t} think I ought to have a doctor, of course it is 
seem to see that I feel it my duty to contribute 3 my duty to submit, as I am under your care; 
my mite toward making Miss Baxter’s visit} but don’t tell him what I said about hating 
pleasant for her. You are only a woman, you 3 doctors, please.” 


_ 


know—and as long as there is no other gentle-} ‘Mrs. Maythorne assured her visitor that she 
man to pay her attention, the duty naturally $ would not speak of it—the more readily, as she 
devolves on me.” saw that ‘“‘Rebie” particularly wished to have 


“I am sure I do not know what to do with; it mentioned. The next thing was to get Syd- 
her,” observed Mrs. Maythorne, hopelessly; } ney Phelpson; and the idea of his surprise at 
“and there seems to be no prospect that any-} such a queer-looking patient éxcited an amused 
thing will turn up for my relief.” smile. 

Coming events do not always cast their} For.Miss Baxter was not prepossessing in her 
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sac-de-nuit, and there was no poetical grace in‘ 


her manner of reclining on her couch. She had 
a perched-up sort of look, and an unbecoming 
purple flush on her face, that, with her front 
hair braided in two little tails for frizzing, made 
up anything but an attractive picture. As she 
was really sick, however, and a little unsettled 
in mind, these facts quite escaped her notice; 
she could only take in the idea that a very 
agreeable and unmarried doctor was in pros- 
pect, on whose account this little indisposition 
seemed quite like a stroke of luck. 

Mr. Maythorne laughed when he received a 
request from his wife to call at Sydney Phelp- 
son’s office, and send him up without delay. 

“Not dangerous, I hope?” said he, smiling, 
as he took up his hat. 

“TI don’t know,” replied his wife, dubiously. 
“‘Rebie’s appearance is certainly very peculiar.” 

“T can easily imagine that, under the circum- 
stances,” continued Mr. Maythorne, ‘‘as I do 
not suppose that a state of dishabille is becoming 
to Miss Baxter. However, I will drum up Syd, 
which I consider a very good move in the task 
of entertainment.” 

An hour later, perhaps, Miss Rebie encoun- 
tered the professional gaze of a pair of eyes that. 
caused her small soul to shrink and collapse 
with a sense of utter insignificance. They were 
brown, clear, and searching, and seemed made 
on purpose to detect shame, and bring truth to 
light from the bottom of a well. A mischievous 
smile lurked in their depths—a rich, dark mus- 
tache keeping it in check about the mouth. 

Miss Baxter acknowledged Mrs. Maythorne’s 
introduction with an affected laugh, as she ob- 
served, with infantile simplicity, “Do not give 
me anything dreadful, please! I have no talent 
whatever for taking medicine. I remember 
that the last dose I took they held my nose and 
mouth, while the neighbors at the corner heard 
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‘What did you do that for?” asked Dr. Phelp.: 


son, quietly, when Miss Baxter, tired of the 
unexciting pause that attended her suspended 
animation, slowly opened her eyes. ‘Are you 
subject to nervous twitchings?” 

Mrs. Maythorne thought that she could have 
safely answered, yes, as her whole deportment 
was a nervous twitch; but the patient only gazed, 
in a vacant way, at the questioner, and seemed 
incapable of any connected reply. 


“Now,” said the troubled hostess, as she fol-: 


lowed her cousin into the lower hall, ‘‘ what ig 
it, Sydney?” 

“A mild form of lunacy, in one sense,” was 
the reply; ‘“‘but in your sense, it is a slight 
attack of varioloid—very slight, I think, with 
no apparent danger to the patient—but it does 
not improve her beauty. Better tell your friends 
to keep away from you for awhile.” 

“This is dreadful!” gasped Mrs. Maythorne 
‘“‘Every one has such a horror of small-pox, that 
we shall be shunned like the plague!” 

‘Who said anything about ‘small-pox?’” 

“Why, varioloid is certainly a species of 
small-pox, Sydney.” 

“So is man a ‘species’ of animal; but if I 
should call your respected husband a rhinoce- 


ros, or a monkey, I think you would be justly~ 
indignant. The best receipt I know of for 


catching anything is to get thoroughly fright- 
ened, and then do all sorts of ridiculous things 
on the strength of it.” 

Mrs. Maythorne, however, was not the kind 
of woman io get ‘thoroughly frightened ;” and 
presently she returned to her guest, whom she 
found in tears. 

As soon as the doctor departed, Miss Rebie 
remembered the two little tails, and wept. She 
had also surveyed herself in a hand-mirror, and 
felt that she was frightful. 

“Oh, Minnie!” she sobbed, ‘how could you 


my screams, and sent in to know who was being } Jet me be seen when I am such a fright? It 


murdered.” 

“Let us hope that you will do better now,” 
said Dr. Phelpson, quietly, regarding the curi- 
ous figure before him with amusement. ‘We 
do not give very severe doses in these days.” 

“That, of course, was not so very long ago,” 
replied Miss Rebie, a little tartly; for she was 





was really cruel of you!” 

She spoke as though the doctor’s visit had 
merely been a polite attention on his part; and 
Mrs. Maythorne set to work to persuade her 
that it was because she was ‘“‘such a fright” that 
he came. 

Her face grew more swollen and inflamed 


not pleased to have her childhood classed with} every hour; and finally, in great excitement, 


the dark ages. 
The doctor bowed, and said nothing. He did 
not like Miss Rebie’s looks, in a ‘professional 


Miss Baxter demanded to know what was the 
matter with her. When informed, as gently at 
possible, of the truth, she uttered a piercing 


way, and proceeded to question her upon her} shriek, and fainted in the most genuine manner. 


symptoms, which so shocked the sensitive dam- 
sel, that she stiffened herself out in a sudden 
fainting-fit. 


Mrs. Maythorne felt very sorry for her; and 
as soon as she recovered her senses, she said 
kindly, “Do not be frightened, Rebie—Dr. 
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Phelpson says there is no danger if you follow ; minds, that I would like to submit to your ap- 
his advice; and that you will soon be as well as } proval.” 
any of us.” “Something delightfully sensible and practi- 
“Jt isn’t that,” sobbed Miss Rebie, ‘but, } cable, I suppose.” ’ 
oh, Minnie! Ishall lose every vestige of good “None of your sarcasm, madam. I propose 
looks—can’t you bandage my face up, or some- ; that we set fire to the lower part of our dwell- 
thing?” ing-house; then mount to the top, and sing our 
Mrs. Maythorne turned around and laughed ; death song, a /a Indian warrior, until we perish 
outright. Sin the flames! Nothing short of this will purify 
It was utterly impossible to maintain’ one’s ; us in the eyes of an unbelieving public.” 
gravity in that sick room; and the ruling pas- “T have a better plan than that,” replied his 
sion, strong even under the most discouraging } wife, composedly, ‘‘ which is to get rid of Rebie 
sense of disfigurement, showed itself so plainly } Baxter as soon as possible. I believe I have 
during Dr. Phelpson’s visits, that he had con- ’ done my duty by her in every possible way; but 
siderable trouble to preserve his equanimity. I must say that I should be rather glad to think 
Mr. Maythorne sent frequent complimentary 3 that I would never sec her again.” 
messages, (all of which were not delievered by 3 “Ofcourse,” returned Mr. Maythorne, patheti- 
his deceitful wife, and threatened so many raids ; cally, ‘I never loved a tree, or flower,’ but 
into the sick-room, that Miss Rebie became seri- { that you invariably set yourself against it——” 
ously alarmed, lest he, too, should see what a At this juncture, Mrs. Maythorne was sent for 
fright she had become. Mrs. Maythorne de- {to the parlor, where she found a stout, elderly 
clared that she kept a veil in readiness to put man, who announced himself as “Dr. Grim- 
on at the slightest alarm; but this was decidedly } shaw.” ‘He was passing through the city,” he 
apocryphal. re ‘cand called to see an old friend of his, 
The Maythornes were infinitely amused at the } Miss Baxter; but hearing that she was ill, he 
sudden development of the instinct of self-pre- had taken the liberty of asking for Mrs. May- 
servation that manifested itself among their ’ thorne. Perhaps,” he added, “he might be al- 
friends, who avoided the mansion as though it § lowed to see the lady professionally, as he had 
had been a plague-hospital. Long after Dr. § attended her at her own house.” 
Phelpson had declared that there was not the ; He was anything but professional in appear- 
slightest danger of contagion, they could not be i ance; and would have been generally termed a 
induced to cross the threshold; and various ‘red faced, vulgar-looking man. 
notes, filled with alarming stories of people who $ Miss Baxter gave a cheerful consent to the 
had taken confluent small-pox from the mildest {admission of Dr. Grimshaw, and her eyes 
cases of varioloid were continually arriving. {lighted up with something like pleasure as he 
Mr. Maythorne had many narratives of his } made his appearance. Mrs. Maythorne did not 
experience down town, which he declared to be, {think it necessary to be present at the inter- 
at least, ‘“‘founded on fact.” view, which lasted some time; and at the end of 
“I met Hinberry, to-day,” said he, one even- } it, Miss Rebic informed her friend that the doe- 
ing, “who sung out to me, from a respectful ; tor would remain in the city a few days longer, 
distance, ‘Hollo! You out?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, } and at the expiration of that time he would ac- 
‘I don’t know of any reason why I shouldn’t be company her home. Mrs. Maythorne made no 





out—do you?’ ‘Heard you were down with the { comments on the plan, for she thought that Miss 
small-pox, yesterday,’ said he, lengthening the } Rebie was quite old enough to take care of her- 
distance between us. Somebody else said to me, ; self; and it was a great relief to see a prospect 
with a face of mournful concern; ‘I suppose you ’ of getting rid of her. 

feel quite sad at your house about the poor sick Miss Baxter had passed through some morti- 
lady?’ ‘Howso?’ Iasked, in some astonishment. fying experiences during that two weeks’ visit, 
‘Heard she was buried yesterday.’ ‘How many } and, perhaps, this was why Mrs. Maythorne re- 
of you are down now? asked Liflet, the boot- i ceived such a surprise a few days after she left. 
maker, a little nervously, as I entered the store. ; It came in the shape of a newspaper, with a 
‘None of us are down,’ I replied, rather savagely, marriage-notice marked, contained the names of 
‘and Miss Baxter is up—has been for three } Miss Rebie Baxter and Dr. Wilkes Grimshaw, 
days past. ‘Ah, indeed! Heard you hadn’t a 3 of Sackettsville. They had switched off quietly 
pair of feet left to stand on among you.’ Now, ; on the road home and transacted this little busi- 
Minnie,” continued Mr. Maythorne, impres- } ness; for one of Rebie’s brothers had said to 
sively, ‘I have a plan for easing our friends’ ; her fraternally at her departure, “for geod- 
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ness’ sake, Rebie, don’t you come poking home The family thought so, too, after the first sur. 

without being married, or engaged, or some- { prise, when Mrs. Baxter, a very mild, weak old 

thing!” and the words rang unpleasantly. lady, remarked that ‘‘it seemed to her Rebie had 
Miss Rebie always thought that, had it not { taken a deal of trouble to marry Dr. Grimshaw, 

been for that horrible woman with three veils, ; when she might just as well have done it quietly 

and her friend Minnie’s want of tact, she might ; at home.” 

have done better; still it was something to be; But “Rebie” had her own way of doing 


«Mrs. Grimshaw.” ‘ things. 
DESTINY. 


BY CLARA BB. HEATH. 





Sunny eyes of softest azure— 
Harry’s wild, and black as night. 


In a garden, quaint and olden, 
With its beds of thyme and rue, 
Where the rose-vines climbed at random, 


. They were brothers, and the present 
In the sunshine and the dew; 


Had the freshness childhood brings; 
But the future rose before them, 
Bright with hope of gldrious things. 


SPALL LL LALA 


And where hollyhocks, like sentries, 
Stood so dignified and tall, 
Close beside the little gateway, 


“Brother, I will be a poet!” 
And along the moss-grown wall, 


Harry's dark eyes burned and glowed, 

Was a walk where children gathered, 
In the morning hours to play, 

Aud where sunbeams always lingered 
Longest at the close of day. 


And his cheek grew pale or crimson, 
As the quick blood ebbed or flowed. 


“Pooks T'll write, and those who love me 
Will be prond to hear them read; 

It would please our darling mother, 
And they'd live when I was dead.” 


At it: foot a brook went singing, 
Flashing o’er its rocky bed; 

And its banks were almost glowing, 
With the cardinals so red. 


nnn 


Charlie said, “I'd be a statesman; 


3 All the world should hear of me; 
And, festooned among the hazela, . : None were ever half so famous, 
And the alders on the bank, 3 Or so wise as I would be.” 


Here and there, in rich profusion, 


“And I'd build a stately palace 
Grew the hop-vines wild and rank. and Td bull 9 stately palace, 


In some city, proud and old; 
And I'd buy you, brother Harry, 
All you wanted with my gold.” 


Down this garden-walk, one morning, 
Came two happy boys at play, 
Chasing butterflies and wild beos— 


Time rolled on—the years seemed shorter; 
Wild almost, and free as they. var ere : 


Ten passed by—another ten 
Quickly came, still quicker face.l, 
And these boys were bearded men, 


Full of life their pulses bounding, 
Like the stream that laved their feet; 
All life’s paths to them were sunny— 


Pid. ae Tarry’s eyes werestill as glowing, 
AU life’s flowers were fair and sweet. : 2d 


b.o gwer’s thoughts may he; 
Bar he claimed a statesman’s honors, 
For no poet eer was he. 


Now they gathered shining pebbles, 
In the garden-walks so wide ; 
Now they bent, with glowing faces, 


. é . Fearless at the post of duty, 
O'er the brooklet’s silver tide. 


In our country’s need he stood; 
And the world, that grudges praises, 
Called him brave, and wise, and good. 


Tired of fun, and shout, and laughter, 
As the morning hours went by, 
Down they sat beside the hazels, 


Charlie—blue-eyed, happy Charlie— 
Where the turf was soft and dry. 


Who had thought to fill such place, 
And who seemed by Nature fitted 
Such an honored niche to grace; 


O'er their heads the white clouds wandered 
Through the broad expanse of blue, 

While the breezes stole the sweetness 
From the thyme and roses too. 


His was still a noble station, 
And we speak his name with pride; 
For his country’s flag he suffered— 
For his country’s cause he died. 


Roth grew thoughtful, as the shadows 
O’er the hill-tops came and went ; 
And the sudden bursts of sunshine, 


In life’s paths we struggle blindly, 
Such a radiance to them Jent. 


Knowing not our end or way; 
And sometimes we walk in sunshine, 
Oftener stili in shadows gray. 


Both were thinking of the life-path, 
Which their feet began to tread; 
Both were wont’ring, vaguely, dimly, 

Where its ’wildering mazes led. 


While a Power we cannot weaken, 
And a Hand we cannot see, 

Charlie’s ways were frank and winning, Shapes our courre and marks our fature— 
And his step was firm and light; And we call it Destiny. 
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BY DAISY 


VENTNOR. 





«Pmacy, I have come to the conclusion, is , Graham. Bradford deserted Clara, and went 


far better fun to watch than legitimate warfare; 3 over to the new shrine. Mark my words, Mir. 
and these dreadful little ‘letters of marque’ } Laurence, that girl knows quite well what she 
that are always cruising in forbidden waters, } is playing for; but I am just a little dubious 
generally cover themselves with glory, and carry } about who holds the ace of trumps. Clara has 
of all the spoils.” never yet met Miss Travers—I mean she does 

And little Mrs. Darrell nestled down more } not know her; of course, she has seen her scores 
cozily into the depths of her easy-chair, and} of times. When I came up here a week ago, 
laughed her most wickedly mischievous laugh } Mary Thornton told me, privately, that she had 
as she glanced at Charley Laurence’s face. ; sent for Clara. I surveyed the situation men- 

“You are charmingly epigramatic this after- tally, and wound up my conversation by gently 
noon! After all your good resolutions, you will} hinting that it was barely possible the young 
fall into talking a little quiet scandal.” } lady might not eare to encounter Mrs. Ransom 

«Don’t you want me to post you up?” asked } and Miss Travers. So you can fancy how sur- 
she, roguishly; ‘‘for if you have never met Clara } prised I was at hearing to-day that Miss Van 


“Van Courtland, you know none of the gossip} Courtland might be looked for by the evening 


about her. Such a drama as I foresee—ak!’”$ train. Mary Thornton knew what she was 
with an ecstatic gesture of her pretty hands, } about; she just mentioned to Clara what I said, 
“nothing on the theatrical boards will begin to } and the bare suggestion has put my proud little 
compare with it.” lady upon her mettle. Add to all this that the 

“Well,” said Charley, “you have managed to same train brings Clarence Tremaine, and you'll 
excite my curiosity most skillfully. Please tell} see why. I grow amused whenever I think of 
me all the story—no one is looking this way; the odd mixture of inflammable materials of war 
and Miss Travers is exclusively taken up with; that are congregated at Thorndale. Look at 





Col. Bradford.” 

“It’s not much of a story,” answered she; 
“at least, if it is, none of our set knows very 
much about it. To appreciate Clara you must 
see her, so I shall attempt no description of her 
personally. About a year ago, Graham Brad- 
ford was perfectly devoted to her. E-sry one 
talked, of course, as Miss Van Courtlanu would 
be a splendid parti even for him. Suddenly, no 
one exactly knew how, Miss Travers appeared 
upon the scene. Mrs. Jack Ransom has the 
tredit of that debutante, and, I must say, I never 
could quite understand it. The story goes that 
Jack Ransom became very heavily involved, and 


is under large pecuniary obligations to Miss } 








Miss Travers just now, Mr. Laurence. What a 
magnificent face she has!” 

And then both lady and gentleman’ quietly 
looked over at the beauty they were discussing. 

I think they did her but justice in calling Miss 
Travers magnificent—when she was in repose. 
Her face was pure oval; the skin of that opaque 
white, which is far removed from anything like 
pallor, or ill-health. The mouth and nose, both 
were very beautiful—the latter straight, but not 
Grecian. Her eyes were glorious; they were 
not black, but soft brown, with a gold tinge 
upon them in certain lights; marvelous cyes, 
like no others I ever saw. When you looked 
at them you forgot every other feature of her 


Travers’ papa. Where the said papa sprang ; face—forgot that beauty of’ form did not fulfill 


from, or where he hides himself, nobody seemed 
toknow. Mrs. Jack brought her out at a grand 
ball of her own, and told every one that she 
was a great heiress. Harry Townsend informed 
me the other day that this was no myth, but 
that the fabulous papa possessed a few millions; 





the: picture; for there is no denying that Miss 
Travers had an abominable figure, so bad that 
no modiste could modify it into anything that 
approached grace. Her shoulders were high 
and square; and when she walked she showed 
to the least advantage, from the fact that she 


taid something of a horridly vulgar shop, (per-} was so perfectly erect that it became stiffness. 


haps its ‘oil’—heaven knows!) and convinced } 
me that Miss Travers’ solid charms were reli-} aplomb as to her beautiful face. 


She owed her belleship as much to her tact and 
She was not, 


able. The night of the young lady’s debut, } and she: never would be, a thoroughly elegant 


Vou. Lill.—14 
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woman; but where she found herself in waters 

beyond her depth, she possessed to a wonderful } 

degree the art of knowing when to be silent. 
‘Her face is gloritus,” said Charley Laurence; 

‘*but—let me whisper the heresy softly—she end 
such feet! Your dainty boots could easily stand ; 
in one of her foot-prints.” * 

“‘ Fi done!) cried the pretty widow; ‘I have 
set you a bad example in talking of my neigh- 
bors. But we bid fair to have a lively Christ- 
mas party, do we not?” 

“According to your own account. Will Miss 
Van Courtland be visible before dinner?” 

‘‘Hardly—for we dine at seven to-night; and 
our soiree dansante begins about ten, I suppose. 
As the'train doesn’t arrive before half-past five, 
you must give us ladies an hour’s grace to pre- 
pare our toilets. 
fair Clara!” 


‘“‘ As if that were possible!” with a long, wist- : 
ful look into the mirthful eyes that challenged } 


him so brightly. 

“Au plasir de vous revoir!” she said, with a 
sweeping courtesy, ‘don’t disturb that inte- 
resting pair in the window;” and her light, 
mocking laugh reached the ears for whom it 
was intended, as Mrs. Darrell glided gracefully 
out of the room. 


Miss Travers lounged quietly back in the : 
corner of the window-seat, and glanced up at ‘ 


her companion. 

“Mrs. Darrell means to remind me that it is 
time for the dressing-bell,” said she, composedly 
drawing out her diamond-studded watch. 


here for at least two hours.” 
‘Don’t remind me of it! 


‘How noiseless flies the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flowers.’ 


You will make me sigh, like Oliver Twist, for | 


99? 


“more. 


Her eyes glittered scornfully as she turned } 


toward him. ‘Are you going to play a new 
role?” she said; ‘flattery, spoken or implied, 
you have never yet treated me to, Col. Brad- 
ford.” 

‘‘When you are daily proving to me that gold 
is your own currency, do not suppose me such 
a dolt as to be guilty of offering you the copper 
peunies of society.” 

But she looked him full and steadily in the 
eyes ere she made answer. 


“Not copper pennies, exactly,” said she, 


slowly; “I cannot believe that your hands are } 
familiar with that style of thing. But 1 do con- ‘ 
fess,” her eyelids flickered for a brief second, 
‘“‘that I am, sometimes, very much inclined to 


Don’t lose your heart to the 3 


“Who 3 
would believe that you and I have been sitting ; 


{consider you an enigma. How much do you 
: ever really mean of what you say to me?” 
Graham Bradford’s keen eyes were cold gg 
> ever; but his heavy mustache hid the smile tha 
‘ lurked in the corners of his mouth as he replied 
“Miss Travers does great injustice to her owg 
’ powers of discrimination. Surely you are ng 
; trying to make me believe that, when you choose, 
: you are at a loss to understand me?” 
; With a half sigh, Miss Travers mentally 
; sheathed her sword, and changed the subject. 
“Tt makes me shiver to think of the state 
dinner to-day,” said she. ‘‘New arrivals arm 
> bad enough; but think of the grand formality 
sand prosiness combined of the entire faction 
{of Wilmers! My only consolation will be in 
} thinking of the dance afterward.” 
“There are but two new arrivals,’’ said Brad. 
’ ford, carelessly, ‘Miss Van Courtland and he 
cousin, Miss Lewis.” 
“T heard Mrs. Thornton mention at lund 
; that Mr. Tremaine was to be here,” said Mig 
; Travers, glancing sharply at him. 
; “Ah!” said the colonel, nonchalantly, bu 
changing color, nevertheless. 
} «You do not mind these dinners?” said she 


; « Surely 





5 


: with a slight tremble of her low voice. 
; you cannot think them very delightful to me, 
when some one or another of your high-brel 
; coterie are continually endeavoring to remint 
;me that I am only among them by sufferance?? 
} Graham Bradford’s was a chivalrous nature, 
and the chord that Miss Trayers touched tha 
was one she knew would vibrate instantly. The 
> hot blood rushed into his face, and there was 
{more warmth in his reply than he realized. 
“Contemptible snobbishness,” said he, a 
¢ grily; “I recognize the aristocracy of mind and 
heart alone. Why women should delight in 
hunting and annoying another, because they 
‘have not known her antecedents all their lives, 
is more than I can fathom. Assert your owt 
; dignity, Miss Travers, and take the position you 
are entitled to—queen of beauty and of us all.” 
; She knew he was allowing his manly distaste 
’ of petty persecutions to bias his words, for there 
; never lived a prouder man than Graham Brad- 
:ford. But that pride lay too deep for ordinary 
‘ topies to touch; and well as she was aware of 
3 the fact, Miss Travers could not suppress § 
} thrill of triumph as she looked at him. 
3 ‘My partial friend,” she said, with a beam 
sing smile of her wondrous eyes, 
yourself knows that the barbed arrows ever 
sting through mine armor of proof. But I can 
not tell what may be in store for me, now that 
: ‘the blood of all the Van Courtlands’ comes’” 


ARAARALY 


‘no one but 
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She had gone just one step too far. $ 
«Miss Van Courtland is a lady,” he said, } 
priefly and coldly; ‘‘and one that I never knew ; 
to forget that fact. Am I to have the German 
this evening?” ; 
“Thanks,” said she, rising. ‘Do you lead as 
usual?” 3 
“JI believe so. Miss Travers, will you do me } 
the pleasure to wear the flowers that I have sent } 
to your room : od 3 
“Of course. Will you accept my thanks now?” } 
and she offered him her hand—a most unusual } 
proceeding ‘on her part; and as Coil. Bradford } 
stood for an instant looking after her, with his } 
heart beating a trifle faster than usual, he} 
shrugged his shoulders, and muttered under ; 
his breath, 3 
“Pshaw! what a fool I am!” 3 
Alice Travers walked very quietly up to her } 
own room, and having bolted:the door, sat her- } 
self down in front of her mirror and pondered. } 
“I made a misplay just now,” she said, half > 
aloud. ‘‘Why were you mad enough to be spite- } 
ful, my dear Alice? I have had six months fair ' 
field; now let me see if proud Miss Van Court- 
land can distance me. If I only knew what I 
really have to contend with! IfI could but get 
some clue as to how far matters actually went. 
Bh,,bien! I must trust to fortune to befriend me. } 
Money I have more than enough of; position ; 
and a name I must have. And yet—oh, Gra-} 
ham! I believe you might make a very different } 
woman of me.” ; 

She paused a moment to dash away a few} 
tears. 3 

“What a fool I am!” she thought, uncon-? 
sciously echoing Col. Bradford’s words. ‘I must } 
be more than my usual self to-night. Clara Van } 
Courtland, shall I find my match in you, I won- 
der?” 

The drawing-room was full of guests as Miss 
Travers entered it just before the dinner hour. } 
She was looking superbly—the diamonds on her } 
rich, dark hair not one whit more brilliant than } 
her eyes. Her toilet was perfect, as it generally } 
was; a silk of warm, vivid crimson, with trim- } 
mings of point-lace, that caused half the patri- } 
cian bosoms in the room to throb with bitterest } 
envy. Mrs. Darrell motioned to Miss Travers } 
to take the vacant chair at her side. 3 

“We are waiting for the new-comers,” said ; 
the sparkling widow; ‘or, rather for one of } 
them. Mr. Tremaine and Carrie Lewis are} 
down, I. believe. Don’t you abominate siate- ; 
dinners, Miss Travers? I do. Look at those } 
dreadful Wilmers! I am morally persuaded 
that I shall fall to the lot of that stupid major. } 


ee an a 


Send a pitying glance at me occasionally, if 





you see me victimized.” 


“Col Bradford,” said his hostess, as that gen- 
tleman bent over her, in‘ obedience to a signal 
of her fan, “will you take Miss Travers in 
to dinner? I am disappointed of Senator Car- 
lyle, and must get’Mr. Tremaine to escort Miss 
Van Courtland instead. Ah! there she is!” and 
rising with much empressement, Mrs. Thornton 
moved down the drawing-room to meet her 
guest. . Standing directly under the full blaze 
of the chandelier, having crossed the room with 
her own inimitable grace, was Miss Van Court- 
land. Not so tall by two inches as her beautiful 
rival, but with a form so exquisitely moulded, a 
little head set so daintily and regally upon the 
swan-like neck, that one was apt to fancy her 
height more than it really was. She had a 
thoroughly patrician face, from the rounded 
chin to the waving masses of chestnut hair, 
with here and there a thread of gold init. You 
could almost see the blue veins through the 
polished ivory skin, and the lovely rose color- 
ing of her cheeks changed with each expression 
of her face. Her dress heightened her very 
peculiar style of beauty. It was a heavy blue 
silk, perfectly plain, and cut square across the 
neck and shoulders, with a tiny sleeve, a la 
The statuesque effect was completed 
by her ornaments, a superb set of stone cameos. 
She wore them on her arms, not at the wrist, 
but just below the band of her short sleeve, 


antique. 


} and a necklace of the same clasped around her 


beautiful throat. Just above the left temple, 
the finest cameo of them all, an exquisite head 
of Jupiter, caught back the -soft, shining hair. 
No one but Miss Van Courtland could have 
borne such a toilet, but she wore it, and was 
queenly—so queenly that a gleam of triumph 
danced in Mrs. Darrell’s eyes as she watched 
Col. Bradford’s kindling face; and Miss Travers 
set her pearly white teeth, and whispered 
fiercely, ‘‘She shines me down!” 

“T have a thousand apologies to make, my 
dear Mary,” said Miss Van Courtland’s low, 
sweet voice; ‘‘the first of which must be that 
my luggage arrived from the depot only fifteen 
minutes since; and if I have kept your guests 
waiting, you must pardon it in consideration of 
my having made the most speedy toilet on re- 
cord.. Ah, Sophie!’ as she reached Mrs. Dar- 
rell’s side, “‘what an age since we’ve met.” 

‘*Miss Van Courtland, Miss Travers,” said Mrs. 
Darrell, rising with her most provoking smile. 

Miss Travers courtesy was ironical in its 
elaborate execution, but Clara spoke in her 
frankest tone. 
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«We have met so often, Miss Travers,” said § 
she, “that we almost know each other. I am : 
happy to meet you at Thorndale.” 

And Miss Travers felt, as Clara fully intended } 
she should, vanquished at the first round! 

“TI trust J do not need an introduction,” said 
Col. Bradford’s voice, at the back of Miss Van 
Courtland’s chair. 
you are really here at last.” 

“Nor I,” said she, giving him her hand with- 
out a change of color or expression. ‘I have 
left half a dozen engagements unfulfilled in 
Boston, because I could not resist.the pleasant § 
party at Thorndale. 
for four or five days.” 


‘‘Tlow are ‘you, Bradford?” asked Mr. Tre- 3 


maine, as he offered his arm to Miss Van Court- 
land. 
your non-appearance at the Courtneys.” 

But Mrs. Darrell and her escort passed be- 


tween them; and the little widow caught Col. 3 


Bradford’s low remarks that was intended for 
Miss Travers’ ear alone. 

“TI was not there because I could not leave 
hete!” 

“I give you leave to draw a long breath,” 
whispered the lively lady, as Charley Laurence 
seated himself by her side, ‘for you have been $ 
positively transfixed ever since Clara entered 
the drawing-room., Was it not wonderfully wise 
in me to leave her praises unsounded?” 

“You certainly deserve to be rewarded for 
such a piece of discretion,” said he. ‘Yes, Iam 
extremely surprised by Miss Van Courtland; 
she is utterly foreign to any idea of her that I 
had ever formed. And yet the strangest part 
of all to me is the animated play of her face. 
It does not accord with that physique; and the 
very strangeness makes her doubly fascinating.” 


Mrs. Darrell laughed her low, triumphant ° 


laugh. She was very fond of Clara, and she 
positively detested Miss Travers; in fact, the 
utter routing of the enemy’s forces was the sole 
thing that would content her. And so she; 
glanced over at her opposite neighbors with ; 
calm satisfaction, feeling almost certain that 
defeat was ‘‘upon ihe cards” for one of them. 
As for Graham Bradford, he threw so much de- 
votion into his tone and manner, and all through 
the dinner was so lover-like, that Miss Travers, 


keen as ever, immediately suspected him of 


being piqued. 


The dinner was rather a long one, and the ‘ 


gentlemen accompanied the ladies back to the 
drawing-room. 


rell and Miss Travers were seated together on ‘ 
a divan, as Clara Van Courtland came up on Mr. 
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“T can scarcely believe that ; 


“I heard no end of laments because of ° 


It so happened that Miss Dar- ‘ 





Tremaine’s arm. As usual, several gentlemeg 
were bending over the heiress, but Miss Trayers 
: looked as lazily cool as ever. 
“We were just discussing those marvelons 
cameos of yours, Clara,” said Mrs. Darrell 
‘ “I certainly think they are the most perfect of 
their kind I ever saw.” 
“T think I have seen a stone that can matd 
? them,” said Miss Travers’ quiet voice. <«(g), 
Bradford’s seal—the head of Euturpe, the god. 
$ dess of Music, is equally fine.” 
; “Do let us examine it,” said Mrs. Darrell, 
; ; eagerly, as the colonel drew off his glove. «| 


As it is, I only begged off § ; always have meant to ask you to let me looka 


: that antique.” 
“Your cameos are beautifully matched, Miss 
’ Van Courtland,” said Miss Travers, eying the 
‘stones like a connoisseur. “All the gods and 
‘goddesses of heathen mythology, 1 should 
3 think.” : 
“The stones of the necklace are intended tp 
S represent the nine Muses,” said Clara; “ani 
’the bracelets are all male heads, as you see, 
; Miss Travers. But I value my head of Jupite 
3 most of all.” 
; ‘‘Not more than I do my ring,” said Col. Brat. 
° ford, ve consider it as my most precious posses 
‘sion.’ 
¢ “Then you are, undoubtedly, preserving it 
$ with tender care for the future Mrs. Graham 
: Bradford,” said Mrs. Darrell, wickedly, handing 
‘the ring to Miss Travers., ,; 

The lovely color flickered for an instant m 
‘Clara Van Courtland’s face, as Bradford’s eye 


$ 
‘rested on hers. 


“T assure you,” said he, lightly, «I shall 
‘ never dare to offer it to any one else. It is also 
Sto be hoped, that that mythical persenage may 
3 possess none that are as fine as Miss Van Court 
land’s. But my heart has been crushed so many 
; times, Mrs. Barrell, that I have not the temerily 
3 to lay it at any shrine.” 
; Miss Travers’ eyes glittered with their most 

; dangerous smile, as she gave the ring back to 
its owner. 

“You said your necklace was composed of the 

‘ heads of the nine: Muses, Miss Van Courtland,” 
she said, coolly; ‘‘pardon me, your jeweler, or 
{my eyes must be strangely at fault. It would 
‘ Sell below its original valuation as it now stands, 
:for, the goddess of Music being missing, you 
’ must count your Muses as eight!” 
For an instant everybody held their breath at 
‘the audacity of the insolence. Clara opened 
her fan composedly enough ere she answered, 
and except that she was very pale, she looked as 
calm as eyer. 
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«J do not pretend to doubt the accuracy of 


your eyes, or your knowledge! These cameos 
are heir-looms of my family, and it is not at all 


wonderful that in their transmission, through 3 
As to : 


several generations, one should be lost. 
their net valuation—their profit or loss—Miss 
Travers is far more interested on that point than 
I can possibly be—very naturally!” 


The softness of her voice gave the stab bitierer : 


point; and for once Col. Bradford had to ac- 
knowledge to himself that the fair parvenu had 
brought the thrust upon her own head. 

“The other guests are arriving quite rapidly,” 
said Mrs. Darrell, completely ignoring this pas- ; 
sage of arms, though secretly she was singing a ; 
Te deum over her favorite. 
going to lead the German, Col. Bradford!” 

“[ believe I am,” answered that gentleman. 
Tremaine, will you dance second?” 

“Miss Van Courtland and I do not propose to 
dance the German this evening,” replied Mr. 
fremaine, quietly. ‘‘Many thanks, Bradford.” 

“Tam somewhat fatigued with my journey,” 
said Clara, hurriedly; as Col. Bradford’s eyes 
met her’s. “‘You don’t know how 1 have been 
Germanizing in Boston.” 

“TI am not to be discouraged,” he said, in a ‘ 
very low tone; ‘will you give me a waltz the 
first of the evening, or the last?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“ After the German,” said she. ‘I shall rest 
until then,” and then she rose, and walked off 
with Charley Laurence. 

Mrs. Thornton’s little soiree passed off very 
delightfully, everybody said, as they went up to 
bid good-evening to the hostess. But, notwith- 
standing his apparent devotion, during the entire 
evening, to Miss Travers, Col. Bradford’s keen 
eyes never lost a single movement of the ani- 
mated pair seated on adistant lounge. So, after 
“dancing out” the last figure of his German, 
Graham walked leisurely down the room to 
claim his partner. The band was playing one ° 
of Godfrey’s lovely waltzes—a waltz that Clara ; 
had danced very often with her favorite partner. 
And just for a moment a rush of old associations 
swept over her heart, and the little hand trem- 
bled as she laid it in his. She, probably, never 
waltzed better than that evening, and she was 
famous for her waltzing. If a glance of envy 3 
could have killed her, Miss Travers’ certainly 
would, as, after full ten minutes steady dancing, 
Bradford disappeared through the open door 
with Clara on his arm. 

“It seems like old times to waltz with you 
again,” he,said, very softly, as she stopped a 
moment at the foot of the stair-case to say 


‘I suppose you are § 
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} good-night. “Yon are not angry with .me, 

; Clara?” 

; “Angry?” with a light, clear laugh, that cost 

her more of an effort than he dreamed of; ‘you 

must be drawing largely upon your imagination. 

But, I recollect, it was always rather vivid.” 

$ ‘Clara! Clara! indeed you mistake,” he said, 

; eagerly. “I know you have received a false’ 
impression. If you will only give me an oppor- 

tunity to explain " 

But she stopped him just there, with a regal 
: bend of her lovely head. 

“Some things explain themselves,” said she, 
coldly; ‘you and I are what we always have 
been—friends!” 

Another word would have made Clara a hap- 
‘ pier woman than she had been for some months, 
;and Bradford was in just the mood then to say 
Sit. But Miss Travers and Mrs. Darrell swept 
} through the open door; and as Miss Van Court- 
; ¢ land turned to go up the stair-case, she saw Col. 
} Bradford bend with his most fascinating smile 
; over her rival’s hand. 

‘‘How do you all propose to amuse yourselves 
this morning?” asked Mrs. Thornton, as she 
joined her guests in the music-room, after break- 
fast, the next day. ‘As usual, divide yourselves 

up into sleighing and skating parties, with a 
select literary club of two in the library?” and 

{rs. Thornton shook her head at the laughing 
little widow. 

“Mr, gpernantct and I do not feel poetical this 
morning,” retorted Mrs. Darrell; “Iam going 
; riding instead.” 

; “T am trying to make up a skating-party, 
; Mrs. Thornton,” said Col. Bradford, from the 
$ piano, where he was bending over Miss Travers’ 
 music-book; ‘so far, the said party consists of _ 
’ Miss Lewis, Miss Travers, Clifford and myself.” 
$ Miss Van Courtland, do you feel disposed to 
join the skaters?” asked Mr. Tremaine. 

“T have a letter to write,” said Clara, pausing 
half a second to see if any invitation came from 
Bradford; “but I would like to take a walk very 
much, Mr. Tremaine.” 

“Don’t you skate, Miss Van Courtland?” 
asked Miss Travers. 

3 «Sometimes; but I am too tired this morning. 
Possibly we may walk down to the river and see 
you skating.” 

As the two ladies left the room to dress, Clara 
drew her chair up to the fire. 

“Sing something for us, Col. Bradford,” said 
’ she, addressing him directly, for the first time 
‘ that morning, “I feel so delightfully lazy to- 
°; day.” 

‘«‘What will you have?” he asked, running 
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his ,fingers lightly over the keys; 
songs, I suppose, are hardly worth repeating.” 
“True,” 


repertoire.” 


His eyes flashed so angrily that Mrs. Darrell } ‘have known better. 


saw it. 


“Do you know that little song of Gumbert’s?” § 


he asked. ‘The music is not much, you know, 
but the sentiment! 
just suit your ideas and mine. I think I’ll sing 
that, Miss Clara,” and turning suddenly, he 
dashed into the song. 


every word stung the languid listener by the ; 


fire. 


“Smile again, my dearest love; 
Weep not that I leave you; 
I have chosen now to rove— 
Bear it, though it grieve you. 
See the sun, and moon, and stars, 
Gieam the wide world over, 

Whether near, or whether far, 
On your loving rover! 

“ And the sea has ebb and flow; 
Wind and cloud deceive us; 

Sunmer heat and Winter's snow, 
Seek us but to leave us. 

Thus the world grows old and new, 
Why should you be stronger? 

Long have I been true to you, 
Now I’m true no longer! 


As no longer yearns my heart, 
Or your smiles enslave me, 
Let me thank you, ere we part, 
For the love you gave me. 
See the May-flowers, wet with dew, 
Ere their bloom is over; 
Should I not return to you, 
Find another lover!” 


‘“‘What horrible sentiments,” said Miss Tra- 
vers’ voice from the door. “I shall begin to 
quote to you ‘Men are deceivers ever!’ ” 

‘‘Begin!” echoed Mrs. Darrell; “I’ve been 
saying that.loudly of Col. Bradford ever since 
he inhumanly deserted my standard.” 

“As if I could ever hope for constancy from 
such a little vandal as you are!’ retorted he. 
holding open the door for the ladies to pass out. 
**Miss Clara, you promised to come and see us 
skate.” 

‘We shall get there in the course of an hour,” 
she answered, ‘‘au revoir!” But after the door 


? 


to write her letter. Write! She held the pen, 
certainly, and she got as far as the first line— 
but then she sat for a long while musing; and 
the mocking strain kept ringing on ever in her 
ears, ‘‘Now I’m true no longer!” Was it so? 
Had the power she once held of charming him 
to her side slipped away from her forever, and 
was he enthralled by the spell of Miss Travers’ 
wonderful eyes? But a keener intuition taught ; 


her that, to a woman toward whom he felt utterly : 


a a ee 
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she answered, quietly enough, though 
she winced inwardly; ‘‘but since you repudiate 
the old-time songs, you have, doubtless, been 
amusing yourself by learning an entirely new : 


He sang delightfully, yet : 
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“the old : { indifferent, he would never have sung that song 


If she still had the power of angering him, he 
‘had not forgotten. 

“If I could but be certain,” she thought; 
‘that girl’s remark about my camoes was cer- 
tainly malice prepense. Excessively bad taste, 
‘Miss Travers, and you are clever enough to 
Could he, dared he have 
: told her? Oh! Graham, Graham! I cannot think 
: you would so far betray me. It’s hard work to 
continually kick against the pricks. At the next 


-” 


Ah! Mrs. Darrell, it would } ‘round I either win, or I lay down my arms.” 


’ And then Miss Van Courtland went up to her 
: own room, and came down to find Mr. Tremaine 
; waiting rather impatiently in the music-room, 
She was in a wonderfully softened mood for 
$ her that morning; and she made herself so irre. 
; sistibly charming that Mr. Tremaine completely 
; lost his head; and before Miss Van Courtland 
quite re enlised what she was ‘upon the brink of, 
he had proposed to her. They bad walked very 
rapidly, and were upon the slope of the bill that 
’ brought them to the skaters. For just a moment 
; Clara was half inclined to be false to herself 
and accept him; he was a conquest that, belle 
as she was, was atriumph. He loved her, she 
i knew, \ very tenderly, and he was pleading his 
cause in terms so manly that it touched her 
» womanly compassion. 
“TI am -so sorry, so very sorry,” she began, 
: 
3 





and the tone of her voice was low and sad; 
“but it cannot be, Mr. Tremaine.” 
“Can you not give me a hope of winning 
you?” he implored; ‘I am very patient—I have 
learned how to wait. Tell me—may I ask it? 
$ Is there not some one whom you like more than 
me?” 
The bright crimscn rushed hotly over Clara’s 
face and brow. 
‘You deserve an answer,” she said; 
humiliating as the admission is, I must say, yes.” 
“Clara!” he said, eagerly; but that moment 
a wild shriek from the river startled them both, 
and they turned to the shore. Just below where 
they were standing the shore formed a pretty 
little cove, where the skaters usually practiced; 


‘ond, 


center of the river; and to their horror, the 
two spectators saw in the distance only three 
figures upon the ice, and just beyond them a 
dark blue space, that told too plainly what had 
happened. ‘Phe nct very firm ice had broken 
through, and Col. Bradford’s was the missing 
form. In another instant, Mr. Clifford’s shout 
came over to them. 

“Go for assistance, Tremaine; and be quick, 
} for God’s sake!” 


closed after them, Clara went back to the library but to-day they had: gone further out toward the 
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‘Car a tur sik Ww rhite as death. § held on; and then, just as her strained muscles 
«Don’t mind me,” ‘she said, gasping for } were beginning to give way, and her lips grew 
words; and as Tremaine tore off in the direc- ‘ white, she heard the shout fromthe bank, and 
tion of Thorndale, Miss Van Courtland ran ; knew that half the Thorndale household were 
down upon the ice. She was a skillful skater, ;at hand. But she did not relinquish her hold 
and she kept her footing remarkably well on { until she saw the men with ropes coming up 
the smooth, slippery surface. Meantime the ‘from the other side, and Mr. Tremaine called 
group on the ice had not been idle. After her jto her that the danger was over. Then, without 
first wild scream of terror, Miss Lewis sunk 3a glance or look at the busy crowd, Miss Tra- 
down, utterly helpless, from sheer terror and $ vers walked back to the shore—Clara Van Court- 
in ui ne land had disappeared. 

», Clifford threw himself upon hands and; Of course there was a grand hubbub and con- 
oa and crept cautiously along toward the {fusion of tongues as Col. Bradford came along, 
chasm where Bradford had disappeared. But ?leaning on Mr. Tremaine’s arm. Everybody 
the ice cracked and swayed so beneath him, that asked questions in a breath, and finally Miss 
he found it absolutely impossible to get any } Travers moved over to the colonel. 
nearer than two or three rods. $ «You are injured,” she said, anxiously, with 

“Mr. Clifford,” called Miss Travers, “don’t }a soft, long look of her beautiful eyes into his. 
attempt it; and as she spoke, she tore off her } « Let me advise you to get back to Thorndale as 
India shawl, and proceeded to tie a slip-knot in ; soon as possible and have that arm attended to.”’ 
it. “Let me try now, my weight is less than ; A sort of flush mounted to his face, his eyes 
yours, and I think I can get near. enough to : kindled as they met hers, and he gave back 
throw this.” ¢ glance for glance as he replied. I think Gra- 

A faint cry came to them from the broken ice; } ham Bradford had never been so near loving 
and in another minute, to their infinite relief, {that woman as at that instant. 
they caught a glimpse of Bradford’s head as he “You don’t mean to let me thank you?” he 
rose. $ said, softly; ‘‘but you will let me tell you, some 

“Steady a moment,” cried Miss Travers’ clear, ’ time, will you not, what I think of this morn- 
bell-like tones in response, ‘‘I will throw you ; img’ work?” and turning away without another 
something in an instant. Then, as she moved } word from her, he got into the sleigh to ride 
forward, she looked at her shawl doubtfully. ’ home. 

“It is not long enough,” said Clara’s voice} Ag Miss Travers proceeded leisurely up the 
behind her; ‘¢*take mine also, Miss Travers,” : stair-case, on her way to her own recom, half an 
and she knotted the two shawls tightly together $ hour later, she met Clara coming down. Miss 
as she panted out the words. $Van Courtland’s face was very pale, but her 

Breathlessly the little party watched Miss { smile was radiant as she spoke, 

Travers as she crept along; finally she neared 3 “Do you know you are a very brave woman, 
him sufficiently to throw the shawl. Clara felt, ’ Miss Travers?” said she, extending her beau- 
for that Jong minute, as if she was going mad— § tiful little hand; ‘‘you had the brain to devise, 
felt that almost the bitterest pain was in the $ and the quickness to act, as yery few could have 
fact that Miss Travers had gone to help him, ‘done this morning. As one of Col. Bradford’s 
while she, who loved him so, was compelled to oldest friends, you will let me thank you.” 

inaction. In spite of herself, Miss Travers felt the mag- 

A moment’s deadly anxiety, and then a cry }netism of Clara’s witching manner, and for the 
of, “Thank God!” from Mr. Clifford. Bradford 3 first time she took the delicate, patrician hand 
had safely caught the knotted end of the shawls; in her own. 
but they noticed that his face twitched i “Tt is not worth the thanks,” she said, quietly. 
vously, as if in pain. ‘‘You would have done the same; but I am, 

“Can you hold on?” called Miss Travers; and ; nevertheless, happy in having eng worthy of 
her relief was so great that she actually smiled. } Miss Van Courtland’s rare praise.” And then, 
“You needn’t be afraid of me, Col. Bradford.” ;as Miss Travers went on through the hall, she 

“Tam not,” he answered; “but I believe I’ve { thought, ‘She compels me to respect her, after 
broken my right arm.” Again Clara grew sick 3 } all; there was a real ring of sincerity about her, 
and faint; she absolutely could not utter a word, } then, I have half a mind to give it up! She 
even to Carrie Lewis, who was crying hysteri- 3 does love that man, while I—pshaw! if after this 
cally beside her. | <morning’s work I do not win the day, you are 
For fujf five minutes Miss Travers steadily welcome to your old lover, Clara Van Courtland.” 
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guests at Thorndale decided that the snow, 


which was falling rapidly, would keep most of 


them from attending church. Col. Bradford did 
not make his appearance at breakfast, and Mr. 
‘rremaine reported that he was suffering con- 
siderably with his broken arm. The different 
ladies and gentlemen divided themselves up into 
little coteries, and Clara went off to her room 
‘“*to write letters,” she said. Miss Travers after 
awhile grew tired of the tide of badinage which 
was flying fast and furious around Mrs. Darrell 
and herself, and contrived to slip quietly away 
to the library. But as she opened the door, she 
saw (what she had a presentiment was to be her 
good fortune) Col. Bradford seated languidly in 
the easy-chair by the grate-fire, looking weary 
enough from his sleepless night, and—though 
Miss Travers was not aware of this last—his 
unhappy, unquiet thoughts. But he gave a 
genuine smile of pleasure as she sat down be- 
side him. 

“Merry Christmas!’ said he, lightly; «think 
of my being so perverse as to get permission to 
be down stairs! It was so doleful up in my 
room, and I never had a penchant for watching 
snow-flakes. I hope your hands and arms are 
not suffering from the severe strain you must 
have given them! Ah! how shall I ever thank 
you for what you did?” 

“Do you think I need your thanks?” she said, 
and her fine eyes actually filled with tears, so 
entirely did she enter into the part she was 
acting. ‘It’s enough that I see you safe here!” 

The handsome colonel grew dreadfully uncom- 
fortable. In the sleepless hours of the past night 
he had arrived at the conclusion that his hitherto 
rather desperate flirtation with Miss Travers, all 
things considered, had best go no further; and 
as he thought it over, he comforted himself by 
saying that she was one of the cool, keen sort, 
who understood that sort of thing. To do him 
justice, he was perfectly free from vanity; and 
it never occurred to him to imagine that Miss 
Travers might grow sentimental. 

“I’m aware the said thanks are not worth 
much,” answered he, trying to laugh it off. 
“‘Can’t I do something for you, Miss Travers? 
I am boiling over with pent-up energy!” Then, 
a trifle more seriously, ‘Really, you must let 
me tell you how exceedingly I admired your 
coolness. What proof can I give you that I 
really mean what I say? You look incredulous; 
I know just what an unbeliever you are in my 
good faith.” 

For a moment she gazed past him into the 
fire; then she spoke with trembling voice, 


The next day was Christmas-day, and ihe} 





“T would like something—so much that I fogy 
to ask.” 

“What is the woman driving at!” he thought, 
impatiently, but he said, 

‘““What wonderful request are you about ta 
;make that requires such a preface? Surely, 
you can ask nothing of me that I would be un 
willing to grant, if I am able.” 

“There is but one thing,” she said, a littl 
eagerly, ‘“‘that I desire, and that not from its 
intrinsic value, but as a souvenir of you. Arg 
you willing to give me your ring, the Euturpe 
head?” 

He sat upright in his chair—this was getting 
serious, and a burning flush crept over his facg, 

‘“‘T had rather you asked me for half my pos 
sessions,” he said. ‘Do not think me ungra- 
cious—above all, do not imagine me ungrateful; 
but there is, believe me, an urgent reason why 
I cannot part with that ring.” 

She looked at him with an odd, malicious 
smnile, as she half rose from her ehair. 

“Pardon me,” she said, gently; ‘like my 
Lord Bassanio, you ‘teach me how a beggar 
should be answered.’ ” 

For Miss Travers felt that she had played her 
last trump—and lost! 

Perhaps, for an instant, as Col. Bradford saw 
her turn toward the door, he wavered in his 
; resolution, and almost made up his mind to tell 
> her all about it. But before him rose a caim; 
} proud face—a face that said reproachfully, 
} «Will you betray me?” And Bradford swore 
ie himself that he would not, even as he ad- 
dressed her. 

“Do not go away angry,” he said, *‘you and 
I have been too good friends for that; and do 
not try to make me feel as if I had been using 
you ill, for my conscience acquits me.” 

The glance she flashed at him was haughty 
as Clara’s own might have been. 

“T angry!” with a mocking: laugh; “forget 
all that I have said this morning, Col. Bradford, 
and consider that, for the past few months, we 
have been learning how to conjugate the verb 
Pamuser !” 

But as she swept out of the room, and closed 
} the door behind her, she felt as if she had left 
} to her but a handful of ashes; for, hard and cal- 
: culating as she was, what heart she possessed 
; had gone forth to Graham Bradford. A better, 
} or & worse woman, would possibly have softened 

under so entire a defeat; but as ‘she passed the 
} music-room, and saw Miss Van Courtland sitting 
} alone at the piano, she bit her lip until the blood 
; came, and went up stairs hating her proud, beau- 
} tifal rival more bitterly than ever. 
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Clara found, after all, that neither her letter ; I began to think that my camen, indeed, matched 
nor her own thoughts were very pleasant com- ; yours; and, darling, it set me thinking. You have 
panions, so she came down into the deserted } never worn that set, Clara, since you robbed it 
music-room to practice. She sang charmingly— ;for me. Am I wrong in hoping that you gave 
put this morning she did not\feel in spirits me something besides the cameo?” 
enough totry her voice. So sheidlyturnedover; ‘Yes, Graham,” she answered, hiding her 
the music until she came upon the little German { burning face in its resting-place again. . “I did 
song that Bradford had sung so pointedly for } a very weak thing when I sent you that cameo— 
her the day before. She looked at it a little { sent it because, whether you cared for me or 
sorrowfully, and played the air over languidly ; not, I wanted to feel that you wore something of 
enough, thinking all the time how sorry she} mine. But I was bitterly humiliated the other 
was for her haughty speech on the stair-case, ; evening, for I certainly thought you must know 
and wondering if Col. Bradford would ever try } it; and Miss Travers tried so pitilessly to un- 
to explain matters to her again. So she gave a ’ mask me before you all.”. And then she dashed 
great start as she heard the voice she was think- ; her tears away, and became her own self. 
ing of take up the refrain, “You’ve been flirting outrageously, sir,” said 

$ 





“Long have I been true to you.” she; ‘‘every one in this house considers you as 

“Clara, dearest, do not be proud and cold to { good as engaged to Miss Travers. How I envied 
me any more, but come home to my heart and } her yesterday! And your arm—are you sure, 
whisper that I am forgiven.” ’ quite sure, that it’s prudent for you to be here?” 
Was it no dream? Was that Graham standing} ‘Whether it is or not, I shall stay,” he 
there beside her, his arm around her, and draw- } laughed; ‘and you need not try to persuade me 
ing her toward him so lovingly? And with a : that you feel any sympathy, after the manner in 
great sob the pent-up misery of months vanished, } which you ran away from the river yesterday, 
and Clara hid her face on his breast. >and never gave me a kind word or look. But I 
“Not even a word of welcome,” said he, ; owe Miss Travers a debt of gratitude, not so 
softly; ‘‘or don’t you care for my explanation } much for her presence of mind, as for her en- 
now? If you knew what a scene I’ve just been ; lightening me as to mycameo. How keen she is!” 


ae 


through with Miss Travers.” “Yes, indeed,” said Clara, her eyes dancing 
She started up, her sweet face all a glow with } with fire; ‘imagine her wrath if she knew that, 
smiles and blushes. ‘after ail, you made the discovery through her 


“Stop, Graham!” she said, eagerly; ‘before ; means. But you never can make me believe, 
you explain to me I have something to say to *Graham, that you were not at one time very 
you. You remember a year ago, to-day, and ‘near compromising yourself with the beautiful 
the anonymous present you received?” ’ heiress, whether you loved her or not; and I 

“Do I not?” he answered; ‘but I never knew } assure you that when I came up to Thorndale, 
until this moment that it came from you. Is ‘I very nearly concluded that in Miss Travers I 
that your secret, Clara?” ’ was ‘matched at last.’ Nothing but sheer pride 

“Never knew?” she questioned, in amazement, } brought me here. Ah! I little thought how glad 
“From the keen point of Miss Travers’ remarks } a Christmas it would be for me!” 


upon my cameos, and yours, I supposed (for-; But his only answer was an embrace so fond 
give me, Graham) that you had told her.” He {and proud that Clara was silenced. 
sealed her lips with a kiss. Little Mrs. Darrell’s hymns of triumph at the 


“Listen, Clara,” he’ said, very earnestly; ; conclusion of her drama, are better imagined 
“you and I have played at cross-purposes long $than described; and when Clara wore her ca- 
enough. A year ago I woke up to the fact that ; meos again, the widow’s bright eyes discerned 
I loved you devotedly. When, Christmas-day, ; that the Muses were in full force, at their origi- 
I received that cameo, I actually thought it ‘nal number. Also, there was a magnificent 
came from Miss Travers. It was not like you, solitaire diamond on Miss Van Courtland’s lovely 
my proud darling, to send so beautiful an anony- : white hand; but, of course, people were too 
mous gift. Last Christmas-night was, you re- } polite to say anything about that! 
member, Mrs. Vaughan’s ball. Clara, do you} Miss Travers holds her ground this winter as 
recollect how cold you were to me that night; ; belle par excellence ; but notwithstanding her utter 
how you danced with Tremaine most of the } abomination and wrath at her own defeat, there 
evening? I don’t deny I was angry, then; and }is no one of all her acquaintance to whom, in 
I have been half-mad with jealousy ever since. } her heart of hearts, she yields such entire re- 
From Miss Travers’ remarks the other evening, ; spect as Mrs. Graham “Bradford. 
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CHAPTER IV. ° } kindly work. . Indeed, through her whole life 

Mrs. Hour spent much of her time alone in she had been an active woman, full of resources, 
those days, very sadly and unhappy, you may g and gifted with a rare power of invention. Sel- 
be sure. So completely had all the enjoyments 3 } dom, perhaps, in this world had splendid en- 
of her former existence dropped from her, that } dowments been so trampled down and wasted 
the fell to loving the few inanimate things which } as you found them in this wreck of a brilliant 
had once been as nothing in her luxurious abund- nature. With very little else to busy herself 


ance, as if they were gifted with feelings and } 
sympathies. 


her life, like drift-wood rescued from a flood, } 
became inexpressibly dear to her. She hailed ; 
it as a sign that Providence had not quite for- ; 
gotten her. At first she wept over it; and even } 
this was a source of comfort, for usually tears } 

lay heavily in her heart, but their fountain had : 
been buricd under so many troubles, and such } 
bitter humiliation, that most frequently they } 
came to her eyes singly, and with pain, wound- } 
ing where they should have brought consola- } 
tion. God help the man or woman whose tears } 
are so buried and frozen over with a deadly } 
weariness of life. But the advent of this old, } 
old friend came upon her so unexpectedly, that } 


> about, she was glad to seize upon this object ag 
Thus it happened that the easy- § 
chair that had come back so unexpectedly into 


a means of distraction. The very dilapidation 
of the cld chair was a comfort to her. With he 
own hands she would build it up again, renew 
the faded colors, give plumpness and clasticity 


to the flattened cushion, darn in the damask. 


flowers with such embroidery as she knew how 
to weave, stitch by stitch, as well_as the best 
artist in Europe. So each day, through this 
mist of joy and pain, she examined the silken 
cushions, and touched the frayed places with 
caressing fingers, sighing tenderly, as if an old 
friend had just returned to her needing care 
and help. Sometimes she smiled, too; for now 
and then bright memories would crowd the 
shadows back from her heart, and throw gleams 
of sunshine through it, spite of all the trouble 


it was like a dash of soft, warm rain upon ice, ; that surrounded her. She had been a joyous, 
the very sight of it stirred some of the sweet ; beautiful, and most favored woman in her time, 
emotions of former years in her bosom; and, as } } the mistress of a magnificent home, which had 
{ have told you, she knelt down before it, feel- been dashed into ruin, and shrunk, year by 
ing glad and thankful, like a little child, crying } year, into nothingness, until the only vestiges 
like a little child, too, as she had not done for $ left to her was a few worn articles of what had 
years. In her solitude—for the woman was left ; been a rich wardrobe. That shabby easy-chair, 
almost entirely to her own loneliness—she fell and an old work-table, veined with coral, gleam- 
to loving this old chair, and added it to her } ing with mother-of-pearl, broken here and there 
little family of treasures, which nothing ever in its delicate workmanship far beyond her 
should induce her to part with—no, not the very { mending, clever as she was, but exquisite asa 
depths of poverty itself, or even his importunity. } work of art, and oh! how dear to the poor lady 
True, the chair was worn and shabby enough. ; in her loneliness. 

In phees the rich red had turned to a yellowish } ; It was no wonder that Mrs. Holt prolonged 
brown, and all its rare shading of tints had ; that task of love, and never would consider the 
seemed to run into a confused maze of color; old chair perfectly renovated; but every day 
glimpses of the brown under-linen broke through } found some new flaw in the damask, which must 
the worn silk at the seams. In places the glori- be mended, or some stain to be removed. 

ous old carving was broken hopelessly and the} One morning, feeling very sad and disheart- 
pieces lost; that could not be helped, but much $ ened, she began early at her work. She had 
remained that might be done to bring back } been delayed more than once from want of ma- 
something of its old splendor. No matter how } terials, or the means to purchase them—for small 


much time was needed, she would find it pass- } sums are, to a proud person, often as difficult of 
ing almost pleasantly while employed on that‘ attainment as large ones; and necessity had 
20 
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delayed her task when she was eager to go on, ; band, had no such regrets; but ruthless in that, 


especially this morning, when she had not a} as in all things else, gathered up his wife’s gold, 
shilling at command in the wide world. } and having exhausted his career in Europe, 
But a sudden thought had seized her. Per-} brought her and one child to America. 
haps the work-table might contain the material The United States Senate was then a glory to 
she wanted among the debris of some former the nation. Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and many 
prodigal supply. ‘She opened the table with} another great man, held the people’s love and 
eager haste, and searched among the skeleton } trust in their hands with a noble sense of its 
reels and empty spools for such tints of silk as} importance; social life had not heen entirely 
she needed. She found some tangled fragments } merged in the love of gold; and intellect held a 
of floss, and began to assort them as well as she } high place even against wealth. 
could through the dull mist that floated before Among those people who had engrafted much 
her eyes. } of the high-breeding of the old world upon the 
Then she knelt before the chair, and began to } vivid genius that thrives so lustily in free air, 
work in earnest, weaving in the threads dex- ; this woman came with her beauty, her genius, 
terously as only a thoroughbred lady can use } and that wealth which an unprincipled husband 
her needle. As she worked, a swarm of —s lavished freely on her as on himself, thinking 
ries came, like ravens, croaking and flapping ; himself generous because he restrained her in 
their wings around her—such memories as cry } nothing—she who, with proper restraint, would 
gut, and ask the soul why it did this rash thing, } have been a glorious woman. As it was, for a 
or that wild deed, and how it could evoke such } ; time, she moved like a goddess among those 
bitter penalties as must hunt down the after life } ; truly great Americans. Her intellect found 
with ten thousand sorrows. She remembered } itself fairly matched; her beauty fascinated 
herself in the old country, young, beautiful, and ; those who could not comprehend the brilliancy 
lovely among the best aristocracy of the land—a} of her mind. This was the great scene of her 
brilliant creature, for whom the best sunshine triumph, and the color mounted into her worn 
of the world seemed too dim and tame for her } face, as she remembered them, even so many 
deserts. Then she was on the Continent, with a} years after, while on her knees darning that 
father that the best statesmen of the land had ; old easy-chair. 
selected to negotiate weighty matters of national} Then the faint red died out of those shrunken 
interest;.a motherless girl, impetuous from ill} cheeks, and a look of iron, cold and bitter, crept 
regulated genius, and willful, either in the wrong } over the countenance. She was thinking of the 
or the right—so willful, that the first step of her } disgrace and humiliation that man brought upon 
life was taken in defiance of that father, who} her, when her wealth was wasted, and he fell 
understood the character of the man she mar- ; by degrees to the grade of a common gambler, 
ried, and would gladly have saved her from the} dragging her down with him to such ruinous 
destiny she was madly shaping for herself. depths, that she had longed to creep away and 
Then came a few years of reckless extrava-} die of very shame. 
gance; seasons at Baden, alternate poverty and} Then came abandonment, absence, and at 
prodigality ; children that died for lack of care, } last death; for in her extremity God was so far 
and that lived in spite of neglect; all memories merciful, and unchained her from the man who 
of a reckless, almost wicked life, over which she} had degraded her whole life—worse still, de- 
had lost all control. Then came her father’s} based the native nobility of her character. 
death—a grand funeral, picturesque in its solemn After this, her mind wandered over a series 
nournfulness; regrets deep and bitter, a sense } of such difficulties as few women, bred like her, 
of desolation, and a yearning desire to caer could have found the power to conquer. Even 
that kind, lost one even into eternity to claim then, such was the force of early aristocratic 





forgiveness of him, and set her soul free from } education, she felt almost as much shame at the 
the remorse which, for a time, threatened her? remembrance of these honest exertions for a 
livelihood, as burned in her heart when the 
father had forgiven her. All that the next heir} panorama of her husband’s baseness swept 
could not claim by entail he gave to his daugh-3 athwart her mind. But hers was a life of 
ter, thus crowning her with coals of living fire, } strange vicissitudes. In the midst of her honor- 
under which her wounded conscience writhed } able exertions, and after the bloom of her youth 
in mingled grief and pain. She’ would have} had faded out and was clouded down with ha; 
g’ven up every shilling gladly for one word of} rassing anxieties, prosperity came to her again 
love from her father’s lips. But he, her hus-} through the almost idolatrous love of a man 


very life. So far as he could the wronged 
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she had wealth; once more she became a star } all been swept away. She knew and felt gj 


in social life—once more a mother; and yet this } this. 


She thought it over with keen regret 


woman, with love and care heaped upon her, ; her needle flew in and out of that old silk, 
amid such luxuries as few women ever enjoy, } weaving it together as the broken texture gf 
felt a certain shame that her high birth had} her life never could be mended. As the 

mated itself with a self-made man of the new } worked, her mind slowly swerved round to th 


world. The first husband’s disgrace had not 
more completely severed her from her aristo- 
cratic relatives, than the honorable marriage 
which had given a father to her son, and afflu- 
ence back to herself. She had loved this man— 





present, and a more gloomy subject never pre: 
sented itself to the mind of a weary-hearig 
woman. That morning her husband had gone 
forth to his business, as he called it, taunting 
her for being an incumbrance to him, and ye. 


she loved him yet; but trouble and humiljation 3 viling her because she had, in fear and trem 


had not exalted her nature. 
all those elements of self-torture and distrust, 


Besides, she had } blin 


g, given him a note from Mrs. Wheeler, 
which contained an urgent demand for the wm, 


which growing age sometimes brings most bit- } paid bill. 


terly into the life of a beautiful woman just 
upon the wane. 
was not altogether happy with her young hus- 
band, handsome and liberal though he was. 
Did the woman wonder now why this had 
been so? Did she recognize in her own cha- 
racter those warring elements which had ship- 
wrecked their happiness, and, perhaps, at last 
their worldly fortunes? Did she compare the 
middle-aged man, still carrying under his dis- 
sipated life the vestiges of a gentleman, but 
whose harsh tones and bitter taunts, sometimes, 
made her tremble as the rich, dashing young 
fellow, who had sworn to her a thousand times 
that she could never grow old to him; that the 
time could never come when she would not be 
in his sight the best and most beautiful of 
women? Yet how cruel he was to her now. 
Time and improvidence had swept all his pos- 


sessions away; this marriage, by which love} 


5 


At any rate, this mature wife ; 
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When things came to this pass with the wm 
happy pair, it frequently happened that Hot 
would not come home for weeks together, leay 


ing the poor wife to the pain and dread whith " 


was sure to follow. She did not expect him 
now. It might be that some caprice would keep 
him away forever—for with her there was ne 
thing to lure him back. Her grief angered him; 
her age gave him a subject for cruel taunts 
How could she wish him to return? 

As Mrs. Holt sat over her work, thinking over 
these bitter thoughts, a soft step came up the 
stairs, and a timid knock at the door made he 
start upright and listen. 

“Come in,” she said, at last, seating herself 
with dignity, and fixing her anxious eyes on the 
door; for she was dreading the face of her land- 
lady, as only a proud woman can dread the per 
son she owes money to. ‘Come in.” 


Faint as the words were, they reached Rhoda” 


seemed to have defied time, wrecked the man} Weeks, who opened the door and crept through, 


both in character and fortune. 


I cannot tell} timidly, and looking around as if she dreaded 
how it was, perhaps in giving him everything } that some third person might be present. 


By- 


else, this woman had failed in conferring that} the-way, some person, probably the author— 


home content which is the soul of happiness. 
It was her doom to see everything that loved 
her sink into ruin. Why was it that she had 
dwarfed the moral natures of every man that 
had loved her? 

Had Mrs. Holt asked these questions years 
before, the fate that lay so heavily upon her 
then might have been averted. But she had 
plunged into the quick whirling current of life, 
and, exhilarated by its excitement, had made 
no effort to seek the deeper and purer waters, 








printers have enough to bear without any accu- 
sation from my pen—made a serious mistake in 
the first chapter of this narrative, where little 
Rhoda Weeks was set down as eighteen years 
old, when she was, in fact, but ten; and Eudora, 
abbreviated to Dora Hunt, had, 1 don’t know how 
many years taken off her girlhood, so I may as 
well record it plainly here. Eudora was but 
little under seventeen; and Rhoda was a mere 
child, as you see her entering Mrs. Holt’s room 
with a match-basket on her arm, and a look of 


which should bear every woman forward toward | unusual perplexity in her face. 


the eternal life, where all true womanhood must 
seek perfection. It was too late, then—yes, too 


late for any hope of influence over that one man. } 


His life was wrecked, and with it her old age 


3 


“Ah! you have come again,” said Mrs. Holt, 
brightening out of the apprehension that had 
seized ‘upon her. ‘What have you got to sell?” 

‘Nothing, marm; that is, nothing that I 


went down utterly like the hull of a vessel, from: haven’t promised to regular customers; but if 
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ST saese, II want; that is, if you wouldn’t {time and means of payment were, to say the 

think anything———” least, uncertain, and shrunk from taking the 
«Why, Rhoda, what has come over you to ; money from that hard-working little creature, 

blush and stammer in this way?” cried the lady, ; who seemed so anxious to be robbed of her 

who had never seen a shade of embarrassment ; small savings. 

inthe child before. “No, Rhoda, I cannot take it. 
«Me? Oh, nothing! But I want you to do i dear, good girl; but I—I do not need 

wmething for me, and—and don’t know how to ; is, I will not deprive you of your money.” 

gok it.” “Of course, you don’t need it—who ever 
«Want something of me?” faltered the lady. ’ thought of such-a thing?” said Rhoda, fixing 

«What is it?” thinking of her empty purse. “lf } her pleading eyes on the lady. “But it is I—I 
[ean; but tell me what it is.” sand Luke that want some one to take care of 
“Mrs. Holt, marm, what do you think about our money; and—and I think it real unkind— 


You are a 
That 





savings-banks?” 
«Savings-banks, Rhoda?—what a question!” 
«As for me,” said Rhoda, dropping into her 
old business tone, “I ain’t going to trust ’em. 


i there, I do, after all you did for mother, to give 
us up, and say you won’t help us.” 
Mrs. Holt walked to the window and looked 





What if they were to break up and go to smash ; seemed misty to her. She was making a great 
with one’s money in their pockets?” sacrifice when she refused Rhoda’s money—for 
Mrs. Holt laughed a little. This financial con- {never was a poor woman more in need of it 
vasation with little Rhoda surprised, and, for ; than she was that very moment. A slight rustle 
the moment, amused her. ‘ of paper, and a noise at the door, made her turn. 
“But you have no money in any bank, have } The room was empty, and lying’ among the 
you, little girl?” ‘ruined paraphernalia of her work-table, Mrs. 
“No, not now—nothing to speak of; that is, ; Holt saw the roll of bills placed conspicuously. 
because I drew it all out this morning—meanto{ Then she sat down in her easy-chair, rested 
pt it in private hands, where it will do Mrs. ; her warm check against its cushions and began 
Holt, will you just be good enough to keep this to cry. She had no tears to shed when trouble 
fifty dollars for me?” $ was upon her, but gratitude brought them out, 
“Fifty dollars for you, Rhoda? I$ bright and clear, like the erystal drops that 
will not touch it!” $ come so easy in childhood. In all the world it 
The proud, and at heart honorable woman, { seemed as if that child was her only friend. 
drew back, and put the roll of bank-notes held ; Footsteps on the stairs, that made the nerves 
toward her, back with her hand, almost shud- ; of that poor woman quiver, a knock at the door, 
dering under the temptation so suddenly pre- } and Mrs. Wheeler came in, looking half grieved, 
sented before her. } half angry; forcing herself to act like a woman 
“Don’t say that, marm, because I’ve set my of iron, when she was, in fact, a kindly-hearted 
heart on it. You see it is money that I have ; person, forced, against her will, to be hard and 
saved for Luke’s education, but it will be a long ; cruel. 
time before he wants it; and both he andI think} “Mrs. Holt,” she said, sharply, as if out of 
that you could take it now, and do what you ; patience with herself and every one else, “I 
please with it, and—and pay us just as much ‘ cannot help it; the landlord is down upon me 
back ever so many years from now. I tell you, ; harder than ever. If you cannot pay me right 
marm, it’s my belief that them banks aren’t to ‘ away, I—I must have the room.” 
be trusted. Only five per cent. interest—just Mrs. Holt started up in her chair and turned 
think of it; for my part, I’d rather have no- a wild look on the roll of money she had re- 
thing—it’s just a tantilization. If you would be } solved not to touch. ' She seemed afraid that the 
so kind now!” , ; landlady would seize upon it, and half reached 
Mrs. Holt was sorely tempted. The woman } forth her hand. 
from below stairs had just been up under the; Mrs. Wheeler followed that anxious look with 
influence of a sharp dun from her landlord, and ; her eyes, saw the money, and burst out in 2 vol- 
demanded her money with that decision which ; ley of thanks so exhuberent and full of joy that 
springs out of a sharp necessity. Mrs. Holt, ; Mrs. Holt smiled in spite of herself. 
poor thing! had temporized and promised, while; Oh! I am so glad! It will save me from a 
her cheeks grew hot with shame, and her nerves ; world of trouble. I’msosorry. Did I say any- 
quivering under the pressure of this oternally } thing that was not pleasant, Mrs. Holt? It was not 
trepeated humiliation; but she knew that the ; my wish; but sometimes that man drives me so.” 


; 
Sout; but though the day was fine, everything 





No, no! 
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Mrs. Holt arose with the dignity of a woman{ ‘Well, never mind the needle, though jt 

who had. thousands at command, and taking up} confoundedly careless. I’m glad you are 

little Rhoda’s money, gave it to the woman who ; drooping and moaning after the old fashion j 

stood eager to receive it. ; now, for I want you to help me again, j 
“JT think that is the amount, Mrs. Wheeler. } look white, and wince so—it is nothing 

No, you said nothing very unpleasant, and I can > ; dreadful; but I want fifty—say a hundred dy 

make allowances; only pray be a little more ; lars, and don’t know where else to come for it 

patient the next time. I am not accustomed to} You can get it, if you will.” 

these things.” “A hundred dollars!” faltered the pog 
Poor woman, how she strove to cover up the ; woman, with a shock of inward cold. “Mago 

memory of those old wounds to her pride, which } You know I have not got it.” 

never would cease to pain her! Not accustomed “I know that you are a dear, kind old party 

to being dunned? God help her! for months and } , and that you always manage to help me out¢ 

months she had known little else than the shrink- } ™Y 8¢rapes somehow. I can always trust inyy 

ing and distress which unpaid debts are sure to } } when everybody else fails.” 

bring upon a person of sensitive honor. She} “But, Mason, I haven’t got a dollar im th 

had not intended to use that money. It seemed } ; world.” 

to her scarcely better than robbery to take it} ‘Well, what of that? You can borrow,” 


without some more certain means of repayment: ‘Borrow? No, I cannot do that. Sinogys 
than she possessed—but the thing was done. } needed friends, they have all dropped away,” 
Rhoda’s bank-notes were grasped in Mrs. Wheel-; ‘But you must look them up. I tell youn 


er’s hands with such eager gratitude that, for a } awfully in for it—owe everybody, to say nothing 
moment, her debtor forgot how the money had } of this old cat, Wheeler.” 
been obtained. ; ‘But this hundred dollars, if I had it, woul 
After Mrs. Wheeler went out, profuse in} not pay half that you have told me of.” 
thanks and glowing with delight, her lodger} ‘Certainly not; but it would take me outd 
threw herself into the easy-chair, and, covering } the crowd and give me a new start. The Tong 
her face with both hands, moaned to herself, and short of it is, I must go. There are chaneg 
“This child, too—this poor child! Am I to ruin} out West, and I mean to take some of them, If 
everything that comes near me?” 3} of no use staying here. You always could gt 
‘Well, what is this all about ?” ’ 3 along better without me, when the duns wer 
Mrs. Holt dropped the hands from her face, } upon us.” 
and looked toward the door, where a tall, well-} Mrs, Holt sat down in the nearest chair, sim 
formed man stood frowning, with a soft hat} ply because she had no strength to stand, he 
grasped hard in one hand, as if the sight of his } withered face turned white as parchment, he 
wife’s trouble had angered him. $ lips contracted painfully; she felt as if the 
‘Is it you, Mason? I did not expect you so? last blow fate had to Lanne was falling upon he 
early,” she said, on an effort to appear} then. 
pleased. 


‘‘Arve you going to leave me, then ?” 
He looked at her keenly, and spoke inaslight,; ‘To leave you? One would think thats 





questioning voice, ‘“‘Crying again!” ; terrible misfortune. Why, you have told mes 
**No, Mason, I have not shed a tear. That ; thousand times that & 
does not often happen to me now.” 3 “Oh, don’t! I cannot bear it now. If we 


Holt gave her another sharp glance, flung } are to part, let it be in peace,” cried the poor 
his hat on a table, and sat down in the easy-chair } } wife ont of the depths of her anguish. “Re 
that his wife had just left. , member, it may be forever!” 

“So you have got at this old thing again,” he’ In ihe course of nature, that is very probe 
said. “Confound it, here’s a needle half rua : ble,” answered the man, who had sworn a thou- 
through my hand. What have you been about? } sand times that the woman before him never 
Darning the ragged silk? Just like you. I have} could grow old. ‘Is there anything so very 
half a mind to pitch the old hencoop into the} heartbreaking about my going, that it makes 
street.” 3 ; you set choking and pouting like a frog out of 

The lady did not speak; but this rudeness } water. I can remember when you had more 
seemed to shock her, for the muscles about her } vim.” 
mouth were strained, and she walked nervously; ‘*Did you?” she apattional, drearily. “Yes, ! 
nround the room, moving things backward and » dare say; but I am old now. 
forward in a helpless way. > «Old! Llike that. You own up to it at last 
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@id! Of course, you are, and infernally nagging, § 
“Who, if things don’t go to please you.” - 


» «J do not intend to be unkind or disagreeable, } 
Mason, but you should make allowances some- } 
Yimes. When one is very unhappy, it is hard 
always to appear cheerful. 
thiserable.” 





I—I am very} 





“On your honor! Now I like that.” 
~~ will take an oath if you cannot believe 


me.’ 


“But where did you get that money?” 
‘“‘I—I borrowed it of the little match-girl.” 
Holt crushed his hat between both hands, and 


then flung it half way to the ceiling, distorting 


«You need not go over that old song; I've } himself with a burst of laughter, so deep and 
heard it croaked till it makes me sick. Do try} genuine that his wife smiled in spite of all the 
and look less like a confounded old mummy, } anguish at her-heart. 


and get the whine out of your throat. 
ow, begin to shiver and grow moist about the } 
eyes. Hang it, don’t you know that you are an } 
infernal sight too old for that dodge. It used } 
to tell on me wonderfully when I was spooney } 
and you younger, but now - 





There, 


as you and [ live,” 


‘Borrowed it of the match-girl? Mark An- 
; thony, this is too much; and she wishes me to 
’ believe it. Ho! ho! ha! ha!” 

“T know it seems strange and incredible, but 
; Rhoda Weeks lent me that money as certainly 
she said, with a calm seri- 


The man made a gesture of contempt with his } ousness that almost took away her breath. 


hand, as if he wished to sweep away all her pre- 


«‘And has she got any more, that is the prin- 


fentions at once, and settle her down into the} cipal thing now?” said Holt, catching his hat 


miserable old woman which he had made her, 
nore certainly than time itself. 


and crushing it impatiently, for he was ioo 
much in earnest for continued mirth. “1 do 


“Now about the money?” he added, in the } not ask where the imp gets such sums of money— 


tone of an injured creditor. 
mough to carry me west of the Mississippi.” 

«But I have no money ?” she answered him, in 
“How am I to get 
7!” 


Holt laughed, took a soiled handkerchief from 


his hat and wiped his flushed face 

“Come, come—no more lies, old lady! Where 
did you get the money to pay Mrs. Wheeler 
with? Not a cent this morning, and fifty dol- 
lars the next hour. I could hardly keep the 
widow from embracing me when I came up 
stairs, spite of the brandy in my breath, as she 
calls it—hang her impudence! 
know about a gentleman’s tod? 
things gracefully. 
driving at for ten minutes; 


But I take such 


but accepted the 


situation, and swallowed all thanks for the fifty } that ugly dun down stairs. 


dollars I had left for her; told her not to say 
another word; was glad if my promptness had 
relieved her from any embarrassment. Spread 


Didn’t know what she was} would not have taken it if. 





“I must have | } that’s none of my business; but has she got any 


more stamps that you can get hold of?” 

“T do not think that she has got another dol- 
lar in the world, Mason. Tn fact, I know that 
this was all she had ” 

Holt’s laugh hardened down to a sneer now, 
for he was convinced that she spoke the truth; 
and his hopes of money faded rapidly—at any 
rate, from that quarter. 

«And so you have“taken to financiering 
among the match-girls and boot-blacks. Of 
course, the noble blood that we boast of does 
not fire up at the idea. Pride and poverty have 


What does she} given up fighting, ha!” 


“J did not ask the child for her money, and 





“If you hadn’t wanted it to throw away on 
Why, woman, that 
money would have taken me out West.” 
«But where is it you wish to go, Mason?” 
“On to the Pacific railroad—I don’t much 


my hands once or twice in delicate refusal of so} care which route. I have patches of land in both 
much gratitude, and come up here to find out } directions.” 


just how flush you are.” 
“IT have told you—I have told you,” pleaded 
the woman. 
“Stuff and nonsense! 


You have not left the 


“You have land?” 

‘“‘Yes, I have; ventures made in the old pros- 
perous days that may come into market now. 
Who knows, this black luck may not last forever. 


house; and no human being but a miserable } I should have sold it fifty times over if anybody 
little match-girl has been ‘here since I went } } would have bought it.” ' 


out—you see I have taken a little pains to in- } 


form myself. Now just be up to the truth once, 
and tell me where the hoard is.” 


“I tell you, upon my honor, I have not a cent } condition I will. 
answered the harassed woman— } go out, and I'll send for you.” 


in the world,” 
“not one.” 





«And you are going West to stay, to live? Oh, 
} Mason! take me with you!” 

“Take you with me? Well, old girl, on one 
Raise me money enough to 
I must not be left 


“Send for me? No, no! 
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aren 
behind. It would kill me Besides, how could { myself. Come, help me this time. We will maky 


T live? How could I live?” $a fresh start, then, and build up a real io 
The poor woman began to tremble, and seemed 3 ourselves.” 

to writhe visibly before her husband’s eyes. He “Oh! that we could, on the prairic, in the 

was not naturally 2 hard-hearted man, and for pacer pnts Aeagye: so long as it was a home, 

the moment took compassion on her. é ‘and our own,” she cried, reaching out her arms 
‘Don’t tremble so, old girl—why should you?” : ‘like a weary child. ‘In this life we are go fax 

he said, with a gleam of loving kindness. “I’ll { apart, Mason.” 

go out, you know, and see how the land lies. If} I know it—I am sorry now.” 

it promises well, what do you say to a log-cabin “Are you, my husband?” 

on the edge of some prairie, or at the foot of Indeed, I am. Only help me out of thig 

some hill, with a stream in sight? If we could ; abominable nest of duns, and you will find the 

get clear away from the world, that might be ; old nature coming back. Say, now, will you 

the very best thing we could do. I worked in ; ask William about it?” 

the woods once a whole winter, and that is “JT—TI will get. the money. Depend on me] 

baby’s play to raising corn on a prairie where 3 will!” 

the black soil is rich six feet deep.” “T always could trust you to work out possi- 





“Oh! if I were but a few years younger,” she 3 bilities; and sometimes, it seems to me, impop . 


said, piteously, ‘then a log-house with you, and } sibilities. After all, there are few women like 

away from the whole world, would be heaven.” } you.” ‘ 
Holt laughed, and coming toward her, leaned; She smiled pleasantly in his face. His praise 

upon her chair‘in an old, familiar attitude, which } seemed to take off ten years from her life. 

made her heart swell. He saw the crimson of “Yes, you will do it, I see that,” he said, 

an almost uncontrollable creation sweep slowly ‘ smoothing her hair. ~—e says you are grow: 

up to her face, and began to play with a tiny ; ing old? Not I, for one.’ 

curl that fell over her forehead. She started “Then I shall go with you?” she questioned, 

up, went to the window, and he could see by the 8 anxiously. 

motion of her head and shoulders that she was ; “No, not with me. I will go first and prepare 


_ erying bitterly. | some sort of a home for you; then you shall 


“Come, come,” he said, “there is nothing to ‘come out, and we will settle down and grow 
ery about. It is always wrath or tears when I i into nice old people.” 
am alone with you, though, I must say, tears i “But you will do this?” 
have been scarce with you of late years. Why, “Indeed, I will. Only help me out of this heap 


you are getting to be childish.” of brown-stone and bricks, and you shall be the 
“The second childhood!” she answered, smil- { better for it a!l your life.” 

ing bitterly through her tears. She threw her arms around. his neck, and 
‘‘What nonsense; but let us talk seriously } ‘ kissed him as if her very heart went out of her 

about the money. Can you get it for me?” lips. 
“God help me! I do not know how,” she an- “TJ will get it! Never fear, I will get it.” 


swered. 
“Could you not get it from the young lord?” ; 
“The young lord! You mean my son? Oh, ; 
Mason! I have been such a burden to him { 
already.” i him 
< 


For a moment she was strained to his heart 
; fervently, as in the first days of their marriage; 
then he snatched up his hat and went away, 
perhaps ashamed that so much good was left in 


PAARL RAARALL. 


‘‘But he would give it to you?” When she heard his footsteps on the stairs, 
“Tf he had it. Yes, I do not doubt that; but $she gave a sudden start and went after him, 


I would almost rather die than ask him.” ; eager to look upon his very shadow as it passed - 


An 


“But you will do it for my sake?” 
“For your sake, Mason, I would do any- 
thing.” 


away from her. Then she went back into the 
room, sat down in the great easy-chair, and 
leaning her cheek against its cushions, closed 
She looked into his face, her own quivered i her eyes with a sensation of heavenly fear that 
ali over; her eyes, blue as the heavens once , ’ beamed over her whole face. 
took back a gleam of youth. He stooped Sows § He loves me yet—he loves me yet; he does— 
and kissed her. 3 be does! I am not so very old, if it were not 
“Then, for my sake, ask him. I will turn over $ for this pining. Great heavens! how beautiful 
a new leaf in this far West. Don’t remember s life can’ be for us away from every one—away 
the last few years—I have not been altogether } from the things that tempt him here, -with the 
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fresh, bright things of God all around us. Had 
this life been given me from the first, how dif- 
ferent it might have been; but while there is 
life there is hope. Let me think—let me dream; 
and, above all, let me thank the good God who 
forgives so much, and blesses us, in spite of our 
ingratitude.” 

She sighed heavily, casting off a load of pain 
with each breath; then a smile dawned on her 
lips, and her hands clasped each other gently, 
sg young birds creep together in one nest. She 
was not asleep; but a full hour passed before 
she moved from that chair, the feeling of rest 
was so complete. 

After a time the thoeght of what she had to 
do broke into her repose. She sat up, smiling 
and thoughtful, her intellect all alert, as if a 
stone had been rolled away from her brain, and 
a mountain of ice from her heart. How should 
she get this money? Not from her son, that 
source had been taxed too heavily already. She 
could not again appeal to his generosity, know- 
ing, as she did, how hard it was for him to earn, 
with his own hands, the honorable independ- 
ence which it was his pride to maintain. Of 
late she remembered, with some anxiety, that 
the young man had been straightened in his 
means, and that he came less frequently to her 
assistance; he grew pale and careworn, too, like 
4 man who was preparing himself for some in- 
evitable burden. 
must not go to her first husband’s son, William 








3 


No, let what would come, she { dal-wood came up from the chest, almost stifling 


swept many of these feelings aside. She was 
about to begin a new life, to throw up a hope- 
less struggle, and the bitter experience of years, 
for the freedom of primitive existence. What 
had she in common with the pride and am- 
bition, the pomp and splendor of which these 
fragmentary treasures were a part? Had she 
not long ago given up her own lofty birth-right, 
and held her son back from the privileges of his 
class, because she wished to be forgotten by 
those who had known her in the glory of her 
youth, and the pride of a position now divided 
from her by so many years, that it seemed like 
a mocking vision? Now she was going away 
farther still, to the very center of the new world, 
through which iron roads were already cleaving 
their way from ocean to ocean. Why should 
she keep these relics? Who would appreciate 
them in the far-off home to which her best hopes 
turned? For once she would tear up her pride 
by the roots; the man she had married was a 
son of the new world—she had made sacrifices 


‘for him, why not add this one, the greatest and 


the last? 

From under her bed, Mrs. Holt dragged a 
esmall camphor-wood trunk, clamped with brass, 
and fastened with a curious lock. From her 
work-table she took a key which fitted this lock 
and opened the trunk with it. A strong aro- 
matic smell of camphor, cedar-chips, and san- 


her. She turned white and struggled for breath, 


Sterling, for help, not even to secure that home 3 but did not close the lid, though it shook under 


in the far West, in which her husband was to 3 her hands and at first almost fell. 


become himself again. 


Layer after 
layer of paper and fine linen was unfolded; 


This conclusion once arrived at, Mrs. Holt $ and then the rich tints and heavy fabric-of an 
began to search “about for some other means of } India shawl gleamed up from the waves of tis- 


obtaining money. There was one resource by 


which she might realize the sum she wanted. 


sue-paper that had enfolded it. She took the 
shawl up with desperate courage, as if it had 





Through all her poverty, and against every } been the shroud of some dear friend, and flung 
pressure, she had retained two or three valu- {it across her arm. Then she drew forth a web 
able heir-looms, which had descended to her 3 of old cardinal point-lace, the spoil from some 
from the proud house in England, to which she ; majestic altar, into which a whole convent of 
undoubtedly belonged. For years she had not nuns had worked all the bloom of their lives, 
dared to look at these things, the very sight of ; and offered it back to God in this wonderful 
them was so full of regretful pain. Sometimes } mechanism. This lace had descended in her 
the clamor of immediate need had been so loud mother’s family, from lady to lady, many a hun- 
and strong, that she had dragged them forth as } dred years; and now she was about to sell it for 
men commit murders and burglaries, determined }so much gold. The thought made her faint. . It 
to sell them, and free herself from the cry of } seemed a terrible sacrilege, even in the state 
money, money, which pursued her like the bay- } of generous exaltation to which she had lifted 
ing of blood-hounds; but something had always herself. She held up the marvelous web, yellow ~ 
held her back. It seemed like tearing up that } and rich with the golden hue which time leaves, 
proud, ancestral tree by the roots when she on all whiteness, and looked at the delicate pat- 
thought of parting with those articles that had } tern with longing, wistful eyes. The delicate 
been owned and worn by her mother. ‘ tracery gleamed like hoary frost-work between 
Now a new ‘motive, and a more holy purpose } her and the window. It fell from her arm, yard 
Vou. LIUL.—15 
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after yard, a miraculous web, which nothing 
could replace. This lace had gleamed on her 
mother’s bridal-dress and on her own. How 
could she sell it? 

A hundred dollars! Surely the India shawl 
would bring more than that if she only knew 
where to sell it. She would put back the lace, 
at least for the present; it seemed impossible 
for her to part with that. Was it not woven into 
the very woof of her birth-right, with its rich 


yellow threads stretching back for centuries? } 


The proud women of her house would stir in 
their graves if she sold that. 

One thing more she had on which her trem- 
bling hand fell with reverence. It was a jewel- 
case of crimson morocco, worn and faded, which 
fell open in her clasp—for the spring was broken 
—and the beautiful eyes of a woman looked up 
to her, as if haughtily asking why she had been 
intruded upon. Then Mrs. Holt’s mouth began 
to quiver, and her eyes grew so' dim that she 
could not see how those lovely eyes seemed to 
soften and look into hers, and how wonderfully 
beautiful the face was. 

“Oh! mother, mother!” she cried out, ‘had 
you but lived, had you but lived!” 





ny, 
an oval-shaped crystal, in which two rich locks 


of hair lay in one silken coil, held together by 
a band of large diamonds. At first she had jp. 
tended to remove these diamonds and sell them, 
but her hand faltered in its task. She literally 
could not so despoil her mother’s picture. She 
clasped the case in her hand, thrust the pi 
back to its place in the box, hurried the lace; 
wave after wave, pressed it down with both 
hands, and closed the box. The shawh| 
might part with; but the dead in their. ¢of 
were not more sacred to her than the piety 
and the lace, which had been a portion of 
mother’s wedding-dress. 
Other things of valu@were in that camphiy 
wood box; a huge Bible, every page of whig 
was an illuminated manuscript, and noble orden, 
from which the jewels had been takeny} 
these the woman never touched. To w 
that box at all, was like opening a tomb; 
was in haste to close it, and held her breath ¢i 
the lock was turned. Then she took up the 
shawl, and moving like a ghost toward thateoy 
chair, sat down with all its mingled colors 
gleaming in her lap. But she was cold amd 
white, as if the thing she had taken waga 










She turned the picture over in herhands. It} shroud, and the place she had despoiled, a grat, 


was set in pure, heavy gold; and in the book was } 
2 


————~ 
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A MOONLIGHT SAIL. 





BY MRS. E. N. C. HUNTINGTON. 





Over the bay, in dreamy sail, 

We glide along with gentle gale; 
The wavelets turn their eager lips 
Upward to meet my finger-tips, 
Which dally in delicious sense 

Of ‘happy, careless indolence 
Among the waves, in sportive play, 
As on we make our pathless way. 


Over the bay, in dreamy sail, 

We glide along with gentle gale; 

And with my eyes I drink the light, 

The wondrous beauty of the night; 

And watch the oarsman’s measured time, 
And hear the water’s murmured chime, 
As, stroke by stroke, the waves divide 
With gurgling plash, then onward glide; 
While, from the lifted, dripping oar, 

Fall sparkling drops like jewels rare. 


Over the bay, in dreamy sail, ‘ 
We glide along with gentle gale; 

And ships around us peaceful lie, 

With anchor cast, and banner high. 

The city, with its burning lights, 

Shining from rocky cliffs and heights, 

Is mirrored back in changeful glow, 

Upon the pulsing tide below. 


Over the bay, in dreamy sail, 





We glide along with gentle gale; 

And moonbeams fall with lucid light, ‘ 
Flooding the waves with glory bright; ; 
White crests are tipped with golden glow, 
Like morning sun 6n drifts of snow. 

Then into fainter, paler ray, 

The trembling radiance dies away, 

And lengthened shadows softly steal, 

Half hiding what they half reveal. 


Over the bay, in dreamy sail, 

We glide along with gentle gale; 

The very air around us brings 

A dreamy languor on its wings, 

And wafts the merry laugh around, 
From wave to wave with silver sound; 
And faint and low, a bugle-note 

Comes floating down from shore remote; 
A mellow, soft and liquid strain, 

Like gentle droppings of sweet rain. 


Over the bay, in dreamy sail, 

We glide along with gentle gale; 

Out on the bay’s serenest deep, 

Where moonbeams kiss the waves to sleep, 
Or near the rocks, where shadows fall, 
With inky hues, like funeral pall ; 

I only feel, with quick heart-bound, 

How beautiful is all around, 
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CROCHET QUILT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Martertats.—Crochet cotton, No. 4; coarse } with a-red edge and open crochet stripes; to 
steel hook; scarlet crochet cotton, No. 4. ‘ these, which form also a border, a fringe is tied. 

No. 1 represents a portion of a quilt worked } The thick stripes form little squares standing 
in stripes of crochet resembling thick pique, ven upon a flat ground, wovked in wn 
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and backward, always working in both threads § stitch, as required by the pattern, must be Sepa- 
of a stitch. ; rate like a concluding treble, looping round th 

At the end of each row crochet one chain, in ° two trebles that meet together in the preceding 
order to be able to work the first stitch of the } row; one stitch of the preceding row remains 
following row in the last double of the preced- ? untouched, as already mentioned, at the firg 








ing. For each close stripe twenty-four stitches ; treble row; then crochet alternately three doy. 
broad, make a chain of twenty-five stitches and § ble and two connected trebles. A plain roy 


‘crochet, passing over the last chain. always follows a treble row; the little deviation 
Ist row: Double stitch throughout. peta at the beginning of which is only 
2nd row: Begin the slanting, loose-lying ‘form the reversed squares. When sufficient of 


treble square pattern; crochet three double, {these stripes are worked, commence the 
loop the thread once round the needle, stick } with red cotton, consisting of three double ang 
the needle round, back, taking in the first stitch, ; one chain, which .passes over to the joining 
that immediately over the first chain across, as } point of the next four treble. Work two lines 
shown in the annexed cut. Draw a loop through $ of red cross-stitch in the middle of the squares, 
(see No. 1;) crochet the open stripe on to the 
thick stripes, (see No. 2,) always working on the 
same side, and cutting off the thread at the end 
of each row in order to begin the next with it, 

The foundation of these open stripes consists 
3 f chain-stitch. scallops, each containing five 
pasan and one double, which are so reversed 
3 





over each other that the double always come 
in the middle-chain-stitch of a scallop of the 
preceding row. The pattern, which commences 
on the third row of the open stripe, occupies the 
space of one chain scallop. Instead of the chaig 
scallop, work in the corresponding place after 
the double of the last scallop, one double, one 
these, loop round, and carry the needle through ; treble, one double-treble, one treble, one double, 
two of the threads. This completes only _} and again one double. This arrangement of the 
$ 








MODE OF WORKING THICK STRIPE OF QUILT. 


the treble; loop round again, stick the needle } pattern in five rows is clearly shown in the de 
round in the manner above described into the} sign (No. 1.) Then one row of chain scallop 
fourth stitch, so that three double stitches lie in ; completes the open stripe. Although these 
the middle of two trebles; loop round again, } stripes could be worked into the thick stripe 
draw the loop through two; loop round again, } the last scallop row must be joined to the next 
and carry the thread through the three last} separate thick stripe by two stitches in each 
threads upon the needle. Pass over one double} scallop with a needle and thread. The outer 
of the preceding row; work three double, and} conclusion forms a circle, in which the pattern 
work again the two cross trebles; of these the }must be altered so as to make the corner like 
first (sticking the needle backward) incloses the design; besides this, there must be a ninth 
the stitch looped by the last treble; the second } row, to tie the fringe in, which is ten threads 
treble, however, loops again the fourth stitch. } thick and about four inches long (consisting of 
Crochet alternately to the end of the row three } threads eight inches long) of white cotton knot- 
doubles and two connected slanting trebles. ted together. The corners are ornamented with 

8rd row: Double, like the first. The follow-} a kind of red fringe tassel of the same length, 
ing treble begins with one double; the second } and three times the thickness of the white fringe. 








DESIGN FOR BEADED BELT. 


; 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








In the front of the number we give a design ; to fit the figure, cover it with the silk, and orna- 
for a Beaded Belt. The belt must be made of 3 ment with beads and bugles, according to the 
heavy black silk. Cut a foundation of buckrafh 3 design. 
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RUG, BOLSTER, FOOT-WARMER, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 








: Marenrars.—Two pounds of six-thread fleecy; 3 the plain row knit the loop of wool, and stitch 


half a pound of coarse knitting-cotton; five- 3 nearest it as one stitch. Each strip should be 
eighths of a yard of American cloth, one yard } about one yard and a quarter long. When the 
and a quarter broad; five yards of woolen cord; 
ight black buttons; one pair of coarse steel pins. 

Cut a skein of fleecy into six lengths; or, if 
pieces of wool are used, cut them into even 
lengths of the same measure. Work in strips 
twenty-nine stitches wide; five strips are re- 
quired. Every alternate row plain knitting; 3 strips are sewn together, line with the Ameri- 
also the first and last stitches of the rows in 3 can cloth, and put the cord on, placing loops of 
which the wool is inserted in plain knitting. ’ the cord and buttons as in the engraving of the 








Put a loop of the wool on the needle, pass your { rug above, for the purpose of buttoning it to the 
cotton over it to knit the next stitch, apd in’ various shapes seen in the other engravings. A 
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232 CROCHET EDGE. 





, 


handle for hanging the bolster to the chair may 3 stitches; in the second, between the third aa 
be worked in tricot (see No. 2.) For this, begin } fourth, and fifth and sixth; in the last again 
with one stitch to form the point, and increase 3 between the fourth and fifth. At the other eng 
gradually to eight. Then work each fourth 3 of the strip there must also be a button-hole, 
stitch perpendicularly, and four rows of these ; and the point made by gradually decreasing 
form the button-hole; then work the stripe > The outer edge of the strip is ornamented with 
eight stitches broad until it is the required $a little looped row of black wool in point My. 








length. After the second row, plain in the next } covite, which must be worked into the tricot 
three rows; make a little pattern out of four 3 If the crochet be not very firm, it must be lined; 
little raised loops, for which, in returning, work 3 the button-holes must be worked over in black 
always at the corresponding places four chain $ wool in button-hole stitch. Two tassels mug 
between two ‘stitches. In the first pattern} be placed at each end, of the same color as the 
row this happens between the fourth and fifth > handle. 














FOOT-WARMER. 





CROCHET EDGE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





2nd row: Into one of the trebles of previous 
Bm one double, * five chain; work in these five 
; chain, five tricot stitches; complete the tricot, 
and work four chain, one single into the first, to 
form a picot; again five chain, five tricot. Fasten 
‘ with one double into the second treble’ of pre- 
{vious row, passing over one treble. Repeat 
from *. 





MatTeri1aLs.—Boar’s-head cotton, No. 14. 

Work lengthwise, making a chain the required } 
length; then work in this a row of interrupted } 
treble (alternately one chain,-one treble) for the 
heading. 








CRAVAT OF RIBBON, BRAIDED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Ix the front of the number we give a design } fringe of coarse sadler’s silk, by drawing & 
for a Ribbon Cravat. Two colors are needed. } double needleful through, and then tying it. 
Bring the ends down to a point. Make the; The whole makes a very pretty cravat. 
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tan ~ COVERING FOR A FLOWER-POT ALUM CRYSTALLIZATION. 

her eng BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

n-hole, 

easing 

ed with 

it Muy. 

tricot, 

lined; 

black 

3 must 

88 the 
Marer1ats.—Ribbon-wire; colored Berlin; pot. The whole frame is made of ribbon-wire, 

wool; from two to three pounds of alum. with lilac wool twisted round it. Lay it in the 
No. 1 gives the leaves connected in the’ hot solution of alum for twenty-four hours, and 
working. Nos. 2 and 3 represent the manner 

- of covering the wire with wool in about the 

ve 

at, 

to 

0 

. \ then dry it slowly. The flower thus covered 





must be ornamented at the upper edge with 
writing-paper cut out in scaliops, and gummed 
on so that the colored crystal sparkles-brightly 
middle size of the leaves in the design. The} and rises clearly and beautifully from the white 
size of the leaves must depend upon the flower-} background. 
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BERLIN PATTERNS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tue ground of these patterns is of wool of {In No. noes dark silk is worked upon tue light ts 
two contrasting colors in cross-stitch. The pat-$ squares, and light upon the dark squares. Ip a 
tern on the wool consists of long stitches of silk. * No. 2, silk of one color only is used. 

e 
EMBROIDERY ‘FOR FLANNEL. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
Scarter Andalusian wool upon white flannel, "| ders for setthanaie, ete. The petiena is one of 
or coarse white silk, makes equally pretty bor- very unusual beauty. 
' 
Th 
cords 
FRINGE. The 


Se ne 





A — gimp is the heading, and either crystal or jet beads form the fringe. 
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BORDER FOR BRETON JACKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Work in a running button-hole stitch of or several colors, according to taste. The edge 














I glored Andalusian wool or silk cordon, in one ; is in colored scallops of button-hole stitch. 
BORDER FOR ORNAMENTING DRESSES, JACKETS, ETC. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
of 














Tue scroll of this border is in coarse silk tm fine silks of two colors; the dots may be metal 
cordon (fine cord) sewn over with fine silk. } beads or silk stitches; the lines are worked i in 
The little flower branches are in coarse and } the same way as the scroll. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

AxnouTt PRESERVING THE Hairn.—We are so often asked 
how to preserve the hair, and other questions regarding it, 
that we have thought it best to give a few general hints on 
the subject. The greatest ornament to a woman is, unques- 
tionably, a luxuriant growth of hair; and it has been so 
esteemed in all ages. Fine hair is an addition even toa man. 

The most essential thing for the preservation of the hair 
is general health of the body, and this is to be obtained by 
keeping the skin in perfect order; to effect this, the bath 
ought to be reckoned among the foremost of the necessaries 
of life, affecting as it does the system more powerfully and 
directly than any other known means, The prevalent cus- 
tom of using quack stimulants where the hair has fallen off, 
or become weak and thin, is one of the most fatal mistakes 
that can be made. In its most healthy state, the hair is 
best likened to a delicate plant; and the injury we inflict 
on it by injudicious treatment is obvious. It is, however 
but rarely that the root or bulb beneath the skin is entirely 
destroyed, even by the most acute fevers, or local disease ; 
although for years it may remain to all appearance dead, 
and the part become bald, and even polished. 

Scurf, or dandruff, which annoys so many persons, may 








head occasionally shampooed. Inst: might be citedin 
which the hair has been restored by this process, when 
baldness has appeared inevitable; all that is required to ey. 
sure success in almost every case, is perseverance, and g 
strict attention to temperate diet. 

The necessity of a constant use of cold water is important, 
It is one of the finest cosmetics known, and has this advan. 
tage, that while in almost every instance it improves the 
hair, in no case can it do harm. If the danger of taking 
cold be apprehended, commence by using tepid water, and 
in a few days, by having the water gradually colder, it may 
be used quite cold by the most delicate with perfect safety, 
The best mode of application is to hold the head overa 
basin, and with the hands thoroughly wet the hair, rubbing 
the skin at the same time well with the fingers. Dry the 
hair with a soft towel, and then use the brush for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. The total immersion gf 
the hair may, however, in the case of a lady, be attended 
with inconvenience, and the following plan may by them 
be adopted: After well rubbing the skin with wet fingers, 
damp the hair lightly with a sponge; this may soon be 
dried, and then proceed as we have previously directed, 
The invigorating effects of this treatment will soon be ap 


be kept from accumulating, but cannot be entirely pre- 3 parent; the hair becomes glossy and silky in its appearance, 
vented. It is often attributed to the abundance of the hair; ¢ 22d its tendency to curl strengthened and improved. 


but this is not the reason. The best cure is the brush, 
which should be used freely ; and the best brushes are those 


_ Avoid all dyes—they are false and hurtful. It is, however, 
possible to stimulate the growth of the hair by artificial ap 


which are not too hard, and yet sufficiently so to reach the / Plications; and in this way hair may be made to keep its 
skin through the hair. When the head perspires freely, the § Color much longer than under ordinary circumstances. In 


dandruff gets saturated, and at times will come off abund- 
antly in the brush and comb. The hair should always be 
brushed before retiring to rest. The brush should be used 
till the scalp becomes quite warm, when a small quantity of 
oil should be applied and well brushed into the roots of the 
hair. 

The hair, when weak, if a man’s, should be frequently cut 
and trimmed: not merely the ends indiscriminately taken 
off, but weeded of weakly and impoverished hairs as care- 
fully as a skillful gardener trims a favorite plant. This, of 
course, is best performed by a hair-dresser, who, if at all a 
master of his profession, soon distinguishes the sickly hairs 
from the healthy ones; the former having a dry, withered 
appearance. When the hair has been allowed to grow too 
long, the separate hairs become split at the extremity into 
several divisions; this shows that it has grown beyond its 
strength; the ends must, therefore, be cut off, and the brush 
used more frequently. Under any circumstances, a man’s 
hair should be cut at least every two or three weeks. With 
women this cannot, of course, be done. 

One of the most unpleasant consequences of early neglect 
is the constant falling off of the hair. We do not allude to 
the loss of the hair dependent on age; that is a natural con- 
sequence, and cannot be regarded in the light of a disorder ; 
but instances in which the hair has become thin, even to 
disfigurement, in early life, are far front being uncommon, 
and if neglected, must terminate with men in confirmed 
baldness. This excessive loosening of the hair, however, is 
far from being so irreparable as is generally imagined; and 
if proper treatment be adopted, the hair will grow afresh, 
and assume all its original vigor and strength. The head 
must be bathed daily with cold water, into which a little 
eau de Cologne has been poured, and the scalp should then 
be brushed until the skin becomes red, ahd a warm glow is 
produced. This treatment is recommended in all cases 
where the hair has fallen off—from fevers, or any long ill- 
ness. ar) advantage will also be derived from having the 





these preparations, sulphur, we believe, is a prominent in 
gredient. Your physician can, probably, tell you something 
about this, Only beware of quacks. 


AN Ivy Borper is very readily made, and, perhaps, second 
to no other in appearance, as it is fresh-looking at all times, 
and particularly beautiful through the summer. It is better 
to get a quantity of young plants from a nurseryman, and 
then plant them rather thickly where the edging is desired. 
If a wide belt of ivy be desired, the plants may be put inin 
two or three rows, as the French do when making such ex- 
cellent ivy-edgings, as may be seen in the private gardens of 
the emperor at the Tuilleries. In any case, after the plants 
are inserted, the shoots must be neatly pegged down in the 
desired direction. The reason why ivy-edgings, when seen 
in America, look sé poorly compared to those in Paris, is 
that we allow them to grow as they like, and get overgrown, 
wild, and entangled, whereas the French keep them the de- 
sired size by cutting the shoots well in, twor or even three 
times every summer, after the edging has once attained size 
and health. As bands around flower-beds and borders, these 
edgings have a very good effect. 

Wuat our Supscrisers Say.—The popularity of “ Peter- 
son” was never greater than this year. A lady writes: “To 
live without your Magazine is too much for me to bear; 80, 
inclosed, please find eight dollars for a club of five.”” Another 
writes: “I do not know of anything I can get subscribers 
for sooner than ‘Peterson ;’ the ladies will have it in spite of 
cross husbands.” Another says: “There have been more 
clubs raised here for ‘Peterson’ than any other magazine.” 
Another: “I could not keep house without it.” And still 
another: “You had better set me down as a life subscriber.” 
We certainly try to make “Peterson” unrivaled. 

In Remrrrina, follow the directions given at the end of 
our Prospectus. Be particular about this. 
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AppiTions To CLUBS may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When additional subscribers have thus 
been sent to make enough for a second club, the person 
sending them is entitled to asecond premium. In all such 
cases, it is best to notify us that a second club has been 
completed, and to state, in the same letter, whether an 
extra copy, or one of the engravings is preferred as a pre- 
mium. These additions to clubs may be made at any time 
during the year: only all such additional subscribers must 
begin, like the rest of the club, with the January number. 
Subscribers in a club may reside at different post-towns. 
See Prospectus for thistand other things. 





Girt ENTERPRISES, in every shape, ought to be avoided. 
They all are lotteries in disguise, and many of them are 
swindles. We are continually written to about these enter- 
prises. Of course, we cannot tell which are cheats and } 
which not. The safe plan is to avoid them all. 


PARR 





Jostan ALLEN’s Wire sends us, this number, another of 
her letters: itis excellent ; as good as “The Widow Bedott.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the United Netherlands, By J. L. Motley. 8} 
w., vol. 3. New York: Harper & Brothers—The two first } 
volumes of this work have been before the public for seve- 
ral years. The present volume, and one soon to follow it, 
will complete the story, from the death of William, the Si- 
lent, to the Twelve Years Truce, in 1609. Mr. Motley an- ; 
nounces, in an advertisement to this volume, that he is now 
engaged on a history of the Thirty Years War. This, when 
finished, will, with these volumes, and with the “Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” which preceded them, form a picture } 
of European annals and civilization, with the Netherlands 
placed as the central figure, for nearlya century. The style 
of the present volume is not less picturesque than that of 
the earlier ones. It might, perhaps, be more sober, without 
violating good taste; in this respect, we think Prescott 
contrasts favorably with Motley. But in earnestness, vigor 
and grasp of his subject, Motley is far ahead of his prede- 
cessor. The volume is handsomely printed. 

The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries, 
in England and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles. With an Ap- 
pendix relating to the Huguenots in America. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the first serious 
attempt to tell, on a fitting scale, the narrative of the great > 
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Claudia. By Amanda M. Douglas, author of “In Trust,” 
“Stephen Dane,” etc. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
This is a new novel by the author of “Guilty, or Not 
Guilty?” the powerfully written novelet, which is finished 
in our present number. Need we say any more? Miss 
Douglas is certainly one of the most promising of our 
younger American writers. 


The Disputed Birth-right. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 
vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—One 
of the very best of Mrs. Stephens’ later novels. The plot is 
full of incidents, with many fine dramatic scenes, and is 
worked up toa spirited climax. Our readers will find the 
story entirely new to them. No American novelist has more 
popularity than this powerful writer. 

Two Thousand Miles on Horseback; Santa Fe and Back. 
By James F. Meline. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton.—This is the narrative of a summer tour, in 1866, 
through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico. The 


° book is graphically writteu, and full of reliable informa- 


tion. A map accompanies the volume. 

Golden Truths. 1 vol.,.12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard— 
This is a book of choice extracts in prose and verse; and se- 
lections are made from about fifty authors, among whom 
are Jeremy Taylor, Fenelon, Dr. Chalmers, Charles Kings- 
ley, Dr. Bethune, F. W. Robertson, Jane Ingelow, Whittier, 
Lowell, etc., etc. It is beautifully printed, on fine paper. 

Mabel’s Progress. By the author of “ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble.” 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers —A 
cheap edition of a late English novel, by an anonymous 
writer. It is an exceedingly well told story. The character 
of Mabel is one of rare beauty. 

The Brothers’ Bet. By Emilie F. Carlen. 1 vol.,8 vo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—At one time this Swedish 
authoress was almost as popular here as Miss Bremer. This 
is a new story, and a capital one. A cheap edition. 

The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship. Selected an:l 
Arranged by John W. Palmer. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Tici- 
nor & Fields.—A selection of poems from the best writers, 
culled with taste, and printed in a neat volume. 

Playing for High Stakes. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol.,8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—Not so good as “Dennis 
Donne,” or “On Guard;” the two best novels which this 
author has written; but still, a well-told story. 

Storics of the Gorilla Country. By Paul Du Chaillu. 1 
2 vol.,12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—These narra- 


Huguenot exodus from France, by which a million and } tives were written for young people. The illustrations are 
more of her industrious and intelligent citizens were thrust, } excellent. In every way the book is interesting. 

forth into foreign lands. Some of the most vigorous blood 3 Guild Court. By G.M‘Donald. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
in the United States comes from the Huguenots who settled ; Harper & Brothers.—A novel of much more than the aver- 
in New York, in South Carolina, and elsewhere in America. } age mexit, by a writer who is rapidly rising into Ae tooel 
But the numbers of Huguenots who crossed the Atlantic Sense. By M.M. Pomeroy. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York 
were comparatively inconsiderable. The great body of these Carleton.—A series of*short essays, mostly on the inn 
exiles fled to England. Mr. Smiles has told the story in a§ of life, and written with great terseness, vigor, and truth. 





straightforward, honest way, and his book cannot fail to be 
an addition to historical literature. The volume is very 
handsomely printed. 

The Friendships of Women. By William R. Alger. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers —A very pleasant book, to 
which we cannot do justice in the limited space we have 
this month at our disposal. The author goes back to the 


down to cotemporary times. One cannot peruse this volume 
without rising from it with even a higher idea of the affec- 
tion, the fidelity, and the graces of the true woman. 

By Lord Lytton 
J. B.S 


Harold: The Last of the Saxon Kings. 
(Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.) 1 rol..12 mo, Philada: 


Lippincott d& Co—Another of the very desirable “Globe } 
Beyond all other editions, this is the } 
$ wonder. of which is, that they ever got published at all. 


Edition of Bulwer.” 
one to buy. It is cheap, portable, and handsome, 


| 
earliest periods for illustrations, and follows the subject } 
| 
3 
$ 


Nonsense. By M. M. Pomeroy. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Carleton—A book of hits and criticisms on the follies of the 
day. It is by the author of “Sense,” and is quite as good. 

Re and Find. By Oliver Optic. Illustrated, 1 vol.,8 

Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Boys will be delighted with 
th is work, as they are with all the Oliver Optic series. 

Tommy Hickup. By Rosa Abbott. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Lee d& Shepard—aA book full of fun for young 
folks, and published with Lee & Shepard's usual good taste. 

Tre Huguenot Family. By Sarah Tytler. 1 vol.,12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—A religious novel, by the 
author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.” Neatly printed. 

Tiger-Lilies. By Sidney Lanier. 1 vol., 12 mo, New 
York: Hurd & Houghton—One of those novels, the chief 
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OUR ARM-CHAIRe—THE GARDEN, 


ETO. 





“OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Wuat THE NEWSPAPERS Say.—The newspapers universally 
concede that “ P&erson,” this year, is better than ever. 
Hundreds of notices to this effect have appeared. Says the 
Galesbury (IIl.) Press :—*“ It is the ch t ladies’ Magazi 
published.” Says the Pontiac (Ill.) Jacksonian :—* A univer- 
sal favorite among the ladies, and deservedly so.” The Ur- 
bana (0.) Union says.—‘The January number is certainly 
the richest illustrated Magazine for ladies ever printed.” The 
Jerseyville (Ill) Register says:—‘ Promptness in a maga- 
zine is always desirable; people do not like to be running 
to the post-office every day for a week or two, and inquiring 
for their magazine, which should have been received a long 
time before. One advantage in Peterson, is its promptness ; no 
postponement on account of the weather, or anything else.” 
The Winona (Ind.) Democrat says:—‘“Peterson’s Magazine 
gets better and better, while the price is not increased.” 
The Corydon (Ind.) Democrat says:—“ The stories are the 
best published anywhere.” The Columbus (0) Gazette 
says:—“There is no denying the fact, that ‘Peterson's 
Ladies’ Magazine’ is the cheapest periodical of the kind 
published, and the embellishments, engravings, fashion- 
plates, patterns, and entire contents, are not surpassed.” 
The Lawrence (Pa.) Journal says:—“ As for the stories, all 
concede that ‘Peterson’ publishes the best.” Says the 
Weekly (Ind.) Sun:—* Always a favorite with the ladies. 
Their dear eyes brighten when Peterson is named.” The 
City and County (N. Y.) says:—“Improves every year.” 
The Agitator (Pa.) says:—‘The January number is per- 
fectly splendid. The ‘Beauty of the Season’ is—ah—ah— 
dear me—the prettiest girl we have seen since our court- 
ing days.” The Peru Standard says:—‘*The Berlin pat- 
tern alone is worth half the price of the Magazine, which 
isiabout the cheapest and best in the United States.” The 
Coburg (C. W.) Sentinel says:—‘ Peterson’s is the tip-top 
Magazine of the times.” And all speak in the same strain. 


Toe Great AMERICAN Tea CompANY.—The advertisement 





. on our cover, of this great enterprise, should be read by 


every one. The Commercial Path-Finder (New York City) 
says:—“The principle upon which this enterprising com- 
pany was started was to import direct from China and 
Japan, and in immense quantities, all the teas they offered 
for sale. By thus avoiding the necessity of the various com- 
missioners, and other expenses which increase the price of 
teas obtained by consumers by the ordinary method, through 
the hands of seven or eight different grades of speculators 
in the article—between the tea plantation and the tea-pot— 
and by the immensity of their purchases of whole cargoes, 
consigned directly to them, this useful company are enabled 
to supply the public, not only with unadulterated teas of 
the best brands, but at much lower rates than was formerly 
possible. That the people recognize this truth may be easily 
seen by a visit to the crowded trade mart of the Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey street, corner of Church. Fifty per cent. is 
often the amount of saving resulting from purchasing the fine 
fresh teas imported by the Great American Tea Company.” 


Toe WaAvertey NOVELS FoR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS.—T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, > 
are publishing an edition of Scott’s novels, which they pro- 
perly call a “Cheap Edition for the Million.” Each novel 
will be printed in one volume, octavo, from plain, clear type 
in double column, on substantial paper. The whole twenty- 
six volumes will be sent, free of postage, for six dollars. 


This edition will be for sale by all booksellers. Inquire for } 
“Peterson's Cheap Edition for the Million.” Or address the ; 


publishers by letter. 


THe CIRCULATION OF « PETERSON’S MaGazinze” exceeds, this ; 
year, (as it has for'several years,) that of any other maga- 
zine in the United States. What better proof can there be } 
of the superior merit and cheapness of “ Peterson,” 


eee 


orrnrnnn 
THE GARDEN, ETC. 


Ir 1s curious to feel how the love of gardening awakeng 


3 from its winter sleep at the first sight of a golden mass of 


crocuses, or bunch of trembling snow-drops, or the tiny rent 
in the ground through which the winter aconite thrusts up 
its bent stem, and pretty yellow cup. How instantaneously 
does the desire start up just to put this bit of the border in 
orcer, to rake away the leaves, or smooth the clods round 
this clump; and how pleasant the feeling is of breaking up 
the soil, crumbly and sweetened by the winter's frost, pans. 
ing in the work now and then, less you drive the bee out of 
the crocus-flower, and gently removing out of the reach of 
the rake, the half-torpid specimens of Cirabus Hortengig 
that are sure to be disinterred on the first spring-days of 
gardening. 

Spring-flowers are easy of culture, and no garden should 
be without a profusion of them; as most of them are low 
growing, they may have the front row of the borders, and 
the edges of the beds dedicated to them—for few of thesg 
favorites like to be shifted. Not many sights are gayer and 
more pleasing than a small garden in spring, with bunches 
of Sangunims—winter pinks, snow-drops, crocuses, yellow, 
white, and blue hepaticas, pink and blue dwarf daffodils, 
grape-hyacinth, and other species of Scil/a, and, a little later 
on in the season, the dog-tooth violet. As all these, with 
the exception of the hepatica, die down to the root in sum 





annuals sown round them; but the bulbs should be left um 
disturbed, for it is one of the chief pleasures of spring to 
watch for the reappearance of our old friends, to observe 
the gradual growth of snow-drop and crocus, from their first 
appearance above ground as little green points, to the swelk 
ing and opening of their blossoms; while, on the other 
hand, the little daffodil, the squills, and the dog-tooh violet, 
surprise us by bursting through the ground, flower and leaf 
together, almost full-blown. Then there are those universal 
favorites, double daisies, white; red, or pink, set either as 
borders or in groups, and a very pretty little white saxé 
frage, (Sazifraga tridactylites,) with foliage like clumps of 
moss, and every blossom of which “keps its ain drap @ 
dew,” and sparkles in the sun. This last named plant re 
quires to be kept within bounds, for it spreads rapidly, and 
never seems to object to rough handling, or to require much 
root. 

The subject of colors in a flower-garden is now so deeply 
studied, and become so much a matter of scientific arrange 
ment, that I dare not add a word on a subject I know se 
little about; but even in the lowliest plots, great additional 
pleasure may be derived from a harmonious arrangement of 
the colors, and much additional interest in planning the best 
method of getting those flowers together which contrast 
well in color, and bloom at the same time. The dwarf daf 
fodil and the grape-hyacinth, for instance, one being pale 





“¥ 


yellow, and the other blue, look well together; and I re, 


member an accidental contrast of these colors that was ex~ 
ceedingly pretty, though it was formed by a large dandelion, 
which had got rooted in a border of gentians, where its 
bright yellow stars, mingling with the vivid expanse of 
blue, made such an attractive show, that the intruding weed 
was suffered to remain until the flowers had faded, when it 
was somewhat reluctantiy dug up. 


“Oft sparing what the florist knows 
To be but gaudy weeds.” 


Another very pretty contrast may be made by planting 


$ double yellow and double lilac primroses alternately as a 

$ border &lging; there is also acommon pale yellow auricula, 

which looks well, planted beside a lilac, one of the same 
tribe; blue gentians and common yellow primroses also con- 
: trast well; and I have seen nosegays arranged of those last 

; named flowers, whieh had a beautiful effect. 

Before quitting this subject of the grouping of plants 


mer, their places will require to be filled up by low-growing ' 
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yecording to their colors, I must refer to the fact that nature 
herself, has in many instances shown us the example, set- 
tingoff a purple flower with a yellow center, or with yellow 
anthers, and contrasting the red color not only of our flow- 
ers, but of wild fruits, such as the holly, and mountain-ash, 
with the green leaves. 





HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. III. 


How 70 Mount Your Horse.—Mounting a lady to the 
saddle is generally managed by the mounter placing him- 
self as close as possible to the near (or left) side of the ani- 
mal, with his right hand, or both hands, on his right knee, 
The lady passes the reins into her right hand, and wjth it, 
takes a fast hold of the middle crutch; then placing the 
left foot in the mounter’s right hand, and her left hand on 
his shoulder, she springs up to the saddle, straightening her 
left knee in the act. Dismounting is easily managed; the 
foot and dress having been carefully disengaged from stirrup 
and crutches, by placing the left hand on the attendant’s 
shoulder to assist in the descent. 

When mounted, the skirt gracefully and comfortably ar- 
ranged, and the foot in a stirrup skillfully adjusted to the 3 
exact length suitable to the rider, the first thing you ought } 
to do, is to speak kindly to, and pat your steed on the neck, 
then gently draw up the refis before the groom has re- } 
laxed his hold of the animal's head. Thus an understand- 3 
ing is established between horse and rider, and all that is $ 
required is henceforth conceded with a good will by the in- ; 
ferior animal. 

CANTERING, TROTTING, ETC.—We strongly advise a lady, if } 
she values or is attached to her horse, to dispense as much 
as possible with the canter, at all events on hard roads or 
pavement. The movement in a canter not allowing an 
equal division of the weight on the four legs, as is the case ¢ 
with the trot and walk, shakes his fore legs, and is sure to > 
break him down much sooner than would otherwise be the ? 
case. This fact is exemplified in the spectacle usually pre- g 
tented by ladies’ hacks, at watering-places, which, being } 
almost invariably cantered, generally “stand over” on their 
legs, and are termed shaky, or groggy. 

Trotting, which may not be quite so elegant and graceful } 
n appearance for ladies, has this to recommend it, besides ? 
its great advantage to the horse, that, whereas any one can ; 
Canter, only a lady, pretty well accustemed to riding, can ¢ 
trot well. A very slight rise in the stirrup, with every alter- 
hate step of the horse, accomplishes the movement; and in 3 
either trot or canter, besides sitting straight, the closer 





erm 


the rider sits to her saddle, the better. In hunting, it is 
absolutely necessary to make the saddle almost part ot 
oneself. 

When it is found difficult to make a horse change his foot 
ina canter so as to lead with the right foot, or vice versa, 
according to the ordinary riding-school rules of using hand 
and leg, or whip, turn him as if to circle toward that side 
on which you require the foot to lead; he will then put the 3 
desired fore foot forward to go that side, in order tu prop? 
himself in turning. 

It is well to habituate oneself to watching the ears of > 
one’s nag; they are the indicators of his will, or intended } 
little games. 

When ashy is contemplated, how they will point forward! 
When a plunge or kick is meditated, back they go, lying } 
nearly flat on the head. When all is serene, what a pretty, } 
congenial little play will be observed in those organs, gently } 
moved back and forward; where a shy seems to be purposed } 
we had better sit closer, and, taking a tighter hold of the 
rein on the reverse side from the object to be shied at, pull ; 
the head away from that object, and, working the bit a little } 
in the mouth, we get qi‘etly past. 

Sometimes the slightest possible touch of the whip on the 





side at which the alarming object is placed, will distract a 
horse from his intended shy, the rein being tightened as 
abeve described. If we have time, we gently coax our steed 
up to examine the object, and touch it with his nose, which 
is certain to reassure him regarding similar objects for the 
future. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
ka Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


Dressing Cold Meat.—Oold meat made into an aspice is a 
delicious way of using the last of a joint, especially in sum- 
mer time. Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them in a mould 
in layers, well seasoned. Then pour over and fill the mould 
with some clear soup nearly cold, which, when let to stand 
some hours, will turn out and be as firm as isinglass, espe- 
cially if shank-bones were boiled in the soup. Should the 
cold meat be veal or poultry, the addition of some small 
pieces of ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, cut in slices 
and put between the layers of meat, is a great improvement, 
Another way to dress cold meat is to have it minced very 
fine, well seasoned, and put in patty-pans with a thin crust 
below and above it, and baked in a quick oven. Cold meat, 
cut in small pieces and put in a pie-dish, with batter poured 
over it, and baked until the batter rises, is another good 
way. Potato-pie is a capital method of using cold meat, 
The meat should be cut in pieces and covered with mashed 
potatoes, then put into the oven to bale until the potatoes 
are well browned. The dish should be rather deep, as there 
ought to be some nice gravy with the meat. 

Minced Mutton.—This is a very useful preparation of cold 
mutton, and will be found an excellent mode. Cut slices off 
a cold roasted leg Of mutton and mince it very fine; brown 
some.flour in butter, and moisten it with some stock; add 
salt and pepper te taste, and let it simmer about ten or 
fifteen minutes to take off the raw taste of the flour; add 
another lot of butter and some pickled gherkins, cut in 
slices; thten add the minced meat, and let it simmer slowly, 
but not to boil, or the meat will be hard. In place of gher- 
kins, parsley and capers, chopped fine, may be added. Some 
like the flavor of onions, so that some slices may be put in 
the same and then taken out; or a shalot may be used in 
place of onions, chopped fine. 

Veal-Cutlets with Sweet Herbs.—Chop all sorts of sweet 
herbs, mushrooms, a little winter savory, shalots, pepper 
and salt, with a spoonful of butter; dip the cutlets in this, 
and reduce the sauce to make it stick; do them over with 
ezg and bread-crumbs, and set them in the oven to bake; 
then add a glass of white-wine to the sauce, skim it well, 
and when the cutlets are done lay them on a dish, and send 
them to table with the sauce poured over. 

Spiced Veal.—Take some of the thick part of a loin of veal; 
cut it in small pieces, and pour over as much hot spiced 
a as will cover it. To half a pint of vinegar put a 
teaspoonful of allspice, a very little mace, salt and Cayenne 
pepper to the taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Foggs in the Italian Method.—Moisten butter and flour in 
a stewpan, stirring moderately; when the thickness of rich 
batter, thin with a little boiling milk, and season with pep- 
per and salt; add about three ounces of butter and a little 
chopped green parsley, worked well together. . Have ready 
eight eggs boiled one hour, slice and edd to them the sauce, 
and serve hot. 

Essence of Celery.—This is prepared by soaking for a fort- 
night half an ounce of seeds of celery in a quarter of a pint 
of brandy. A few drops will favor a pint ofgoup, or broth, 
equal to a head of celery. 
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Vanille Toffey—Put one quarter of a pound of bu at 
the bottom of the saucepan, then put in one pound of 
and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Leave it to soak one 
night. If it looks too dry in the morning, add a little more 
vinegar. Then put it on the fire and boil, not stirring it. 
When you think it likely to be done, stick a knife into the 
middle of it, and drop it into a cup of cold water, and if it 
bites crisp, it is done. Just before it is done, drop in a tea- 
spoonful of essence of vanille. Then pour the toffey thinly 
all over a buttered tin, and it will soon.be cold. 

Pickled Eggs.—Boil two or three dozen eggs for half an 
hour; then, after removing the shells, lay them carefully in 
large-mouthed jars, and pour over them scalding vinegar, 
well seasoned with whole pepper, allspice, a few races of 
ginger, and a few cloves of garéc. When cold, they are 
bunged down close, and in a month are fit for use. Where 
eggs are plentiful, the above pickle is by no means expen- 
sive, and as an accompaniment to cold meat, it cannot be 
outrivaled for piquancy and gout. 

Tea.—First pour some hot boiling water in the vessel to 
heat it. Next throw out the water, and put in your tea, and 
add a few drops of hot water to wet the leaves. Then fill 
the teapot with hot water. Never leave it more than five 
minutes before using, because the astringency of the tea de- 
stroys the fiavor. Three minutes is long enough to leave 
the teapot with the water in it before using. The best time 
to drink tea is after a substantial meal. 

To Fricassee Eggs.—Boil six eggs five minutes; lay them 
in cold water, peel them carefully, dredge them lightly with 
flour, beat one egg perfectly light, dip in the hard eggs, roll 
them in bread-crumbs seasoned with salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg, covering them well, then letting them stand awhile to 
dry; fry them in boiling lard, and serve them up with any 
kind of rich, well-seasoned gravy, and garnish with crisped 
parsley. 

To Keep. Horseradish.—To have horseradish in keeping, 
grate a sufficient quantity during the season, put it in bot- 
tles, fill up with strong vinegar, cork them tight, and set 
them in a cool place. 

Eggs in a Mass Cooked Whole.—Butter a dish, place the 
eggs in layers with small bits of butter,,and season with 
very little salt and pepper; steam them, and when the 
whites are solid, serve in the same dish. 


CAKES. 

A Rich Plum-Cake.—Take three pounds of currants, well 
washed and picked, one and one-quarter pounds of flour, 
mix them well together on a flat dish; one pound of butter, 
squeeze the water out, and beat it to a cream; add one 
pound of coarse hrown sugar; drop in ten eggs, one by 
one; have burnt two handfuls of coarse, brown sugar; 
when black, or nearly so, add a wineglassful of whiskey (or 

‘brandy ;) leave it to simmer till the whiskey is absorbed, 
and add it to the cake; then put in the flour and currants by 
degrees ; and lastly, one-quarter of a pound of citron, cut in 
slices. Bake all in a tin pan, having first buttered it, and 
leave it in the oven till a knife, inserted in the cake, comes 
out without any of the cake adhering to it. 

An Excellent *Plain Gingerbread—Two pounds of very 
coarse flour, mixed with one pound of oatmeal, (the finest,) 
one pound and a half of molasses, and a half pound of 
butter, one ounce and a half of ground ginger, one ounce 
and a half of candied citron, cut small, two good sized 
lemon-peels, cut small. Knead it well with the hands and 
eut into shape with a tin. If they are small, the ginger- 
bread requires very little baking, only a few minutes in a 
hot oven. 

Rice-Cake——Four ounces of ground rice, three ounces of 
flour, well sifted, eight ounces of pounded sugar, six eggs, 
with half the whites. These fagredients must be beatcn to- 
gether for twenty minutes, and the cake should be baked for 
three-quarters of an hour, 
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Muffins.--Mix two pounds of flour, twolounces of 1 
melted ina pint of milk, two eggs, and four or five 
fuls of yeast. Beat these together thoroughly, and pupt 
mixture aside for two or three hours to rise. Make it 
flat cakes,and bake on a hot plate, turning them, 
done, on one side. 








SUPPER DISHES. 

Snow-Cream.—A ‘very simple dish. No sweet dish ig 
more agreable or easily made, at this festive season of the” 
year, for small balls or parties, than the following snow. 
cream. If the receipt is closely followed, any family may 
enjoy it at a trifling expense, and it is really worthy the 


table of an epicure. This cream may be ornamented withs Wine-J 
little Christmas holly or flowers. Put in a stewpan four cold wate 
ounceg of ground rice, two ounces of sugar, a few drops of two quar 
the essence of almonds, or any other essence you choose, pint of w 
with two ounces of fresh butter; add a quart of milk; boil whites a) 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, till it forms a smooth sub the shell 
stance, though not too thick; then pour into a mould pre the gelat 
viously oiled, and serve when cold and well set. If the the fire. 
mould be dipped in warm water, the cream will turn ont strain it 
like a jelly. If no mould, put either in cups or a pie-dish, mould in 
The rice had better be done a little too much than under, + place for 

A Pretiy Supper Dish—Have some semi-circular tin Beef-1 
moulds, about the size and shape of half a small orange; best stec 
prepare some corn-starch or farina, in the plan usually an earth 
adopted for the Oswego blafic-mange, and fill these little meat; ti 
moulds therewith, when it is still warm, taking care to dip fall of I 
the moulds in cold water beforehand, to prevent the mix it-to boi 
ture from sticking to them. When cold, turn out, and with the mec 
a little gum-water, or sugar and gum-water, stick the halve beef. N 
together, forming shiny opaque balls; then, with a bruh wed for 
and some extract of cochineal, carefully tinge one sila, Suet 
shading the color according to taste; arrange these on# dislike 1 
dish, in a little pyramid, as you would do with apples, play may fail 
ing leaves of flowers in the interstices. If nicely managed, fat, Th 


and any careful cook could do it, this will prove a charming while it 


dish, the Oswego balls looking like the loveliest of love hob, an 
apples. When. | 
Croquets.—The ingredients of croquets are various. They pour it 
have this to recommend them: that they can be made to use sugar. 
up anything left at table the day before, whether fish, flesh, To C 
or fowl; but they cannot be made properly without plenty board ; 
of fine crumbs of bread. Fish or meat intended for croquets magne: 
must be minced, then placed in a bowl, with an equal quar dered : 
tity of crumbs of bread, and seasoned to taste with pepper gloves 
and salt; after which, according to the quantity of your i» again | 
gredients, beat up an egg or eggs, white and yolk together, rub th 
and mix with the meat and crumbs, so as to form a stiff dered \ 
paste; roll into balls about the size of a potato, and fry im two, b 


melted butter. The fire should not be a fierce one, as cre Chil 


quets, in order to be done thoroughly, should be done slowly. easy a 
Turn them frequently, and serve up when of a light-brown a piec 
color. Croquets are very suitable, cither for luncheon or it in 1 
supper. and it 
DRINKS. . in the 

Loving-Cup.—One bottle of Scotch ale, one pint of sherry, best v 

a quarter of a pound of sugar, one bottle of soda-water,® of the 


small piece of toasted bread, grated nutmeg, four slices of For 


lemon. In the first place the sugar must he melted and sweet 
strained, which place in a cup holding three quarts, then bougl 
add the wine and the ale; stir these well up; just before as ho 
serving, add the soda-water, and on the froth, a little grated duces 
nutmeg. Place in the toast and lemon, and take it to the yields 
table; it should be drank immediately. This is considered two o 
by many persons the best cup that was ever made. Sr 

Milk-Punch for Present Drinking —Put two quarts of and ¥ 
French brandy, eighteen lemons, three-quarters of a pound to yo 
of best loaf-sugar, and three pints of new milk to two {> th 
quarts of water. Strain this frequently through a jelly-bag The 
until it becomes clear and fine. Make two or three days ising 


before it is required, and bottle it off. ceipt 












of good sugar, in lumps; bring it slowly to boil; take out 


‘qouple of well whisked eggs, which have been mixed with 
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LOWERS IN WINDOWS. 





ch, Warm.—Throw into two quarts of new milk 


Jemon-rind, draw it from the fire, and stir quickly in a 


Jess than half a pint of cold milk, and strained through a 
eve; the milk must not, of course, be allowed to boil after 


‘{hese are mixed with it, Add gradually a pint of rum, and 


half a pint of brandy. Mix the punch to a froth, and serve 
itimmediately with quite warm glasses. 








To Make the Hands White.—Loose kid gloves are con- 


syery thinly pared rind of a fine lemon,and half pound } sidered best, Rub plenty of glycerine on the hands before 
going to bed. Keep a jar of oatmeal on the wash-stand, and, 
after you have soaped your hands, put some oatmeal on 
them, rub it well in with the soap, rinse it off, and before 
wipmg put on a coating of glycerine. 
better than this to make them smooth and white. 


There is nothing 


Wine-Whey.—Boil half a pint of new milk; while it is 
boiling put in a cup of white-wine, stir it up, turn it into a 
bowl, and let it stand about ten minutes; turn it off from 
the curd, and flavor it as you like with sugar. A half-pint 





ny the or of this whey, taken warm in bed at night, will often produce 
witha Wine-Jelly.—Soak four ounces of gelatine in one quart of } perspiration and relieve a severe cold. 
D four cold water for half an hour. In the meantime mix with} Sore Throat.—Soak a small piece of bread, about the size 
Ops of two quarts of cold water six tablespoonfuls of brandy, one } of a hazle-nut, and then take a pinch of Cayenne pepper; 
hoose, pint of white-wine, six lemons, cut up with the peel on, the § mix and roll up in the form of a pill, which the patient 
+ boll whites and shells of six eggs, the whites slightly beaten, } must swallow, when in about three hours he will be re- 
L sub the shells crushed, three pounds of white sugar; then mix $ }jeyed from all pain. In a severe case a second dose may be 
1 pre the gelatine with the other ingredients, and put them over requisite, which has never been known to fail. 
if the the fire. Let it boil without stirring for twenty minutes, Pomade.—Put into the oven half a pound of lard, covered 
n ont strain it through a flannel-bag without squeezing; wet the } with cold water. When melted, take it out, and let it re- 
dish, mould in cold water, pour the jelly in, and leave it in a cool } main till cold; then pour away the water. Put to the lard, 
ler, place for three hours. which must again be melted, three pennyworth of castor-oil, 
tin Bef-Tea for Infanis—Take one pound and a half of the } three pennyworth of essence of lemon, bergamot, or almond. 
H best steak, cut it into very small pieces, and put them into } Beat the whole well together, and pour into pots for use. 
wally am earthenware-jar with enough cold water to cover the Hair-Wash—Honey-water and glycerine make a very 
little meat; tie the top of the jar on, and put it into a saucepan § simple and pleasant wash for the hair. The proportions are 
> dip fall of hot water; place the saucepan on the fire, and allow } equal parts of honey-Water and glycerine to about four or 
mix. it-to boil for three hours, by which time all the goodness of } five of plain water. It can be made stronger or weaker, as 
with the meat will be extracted. This is the pure essence of may be wished. It is cleansing and smoothing to the hair. 
alves beef. No vegetables or seasoning of any kind should be Lip-Salve—Melt a lump of sugar in a tablespoonful and 
rush wed for babies, a little salt only should be added. a half of rose-water; mix with it two tablespoonfuls of 
side, Suet and Miik.—This food is serviceable for children who § sweet-oil, a piece of spermaceti half as large as an English 
on @ dislike fat meat, but will take milk. In such cases the milk walnut; simmer the whole, and turn it into boxes. 
plac may fail to supply to the system a sufficient proportion of} (Cure for Corns.—One teaspoonful of tar, one of coarse 
eed, fat, The following preparation will be palatable, if given $ prown sugar, and one of saltpetre. The whole to be warmed 
ning while it is warm: Warm half a pint of new milk on the together. Spread it on kid leather the size of the corns, aud 
ove hob, and add to it a tablespoonful of suet, very finely minced, ip two days they will be drawn out. 
When the suet is completely melted, skim the milk, and 3 Cure for Neuralgia.—Half a drachm of sal-ammonia in one 
“hey pour it into a warm cup. It may be sweetened with loaf- 3 ounce of camphor-water, to be taken a teaspoonful at a dose, 
Loved . ‘ and the dose repeated several times, at intervals of five 
esh, To Clean Gloves——Spread them out smooth on a clean 3 minutes, if the pain be not relieved at once. 
nty board; rub the dirtiest places with cream of tartar or with 
nets magnesia, and let them remain an hour or more. Mix pow- 
ane dered alum and fuller’s earth, rub the mixture all over the FLOWERS IN WINDOWS. 
per gloves with a little brush, (a tooth-brush, or such like,) and Wrypow-Boxes.—For filling window-boxes, which is 
in again leave them for a time. Brash off the mixture, and } always a general want, and about which especially there 
er, rub the gloves with flannel dipped in bran and finely-pow- $ have been lately inquiries, we should like to give several 
tiff dered whitening. After again letting them lie an hour or 3 groups of plants we have found successful. Before we be- 
‘in two, brush off the powder, and the gloves will be clean, gin, however, we have two remarks to make. One is on the 
TO Chilblains—For chilblains, when unbroken, the most? size—the narrowness of window-boxes. Almost all, we find, 
ly. easy and effectual remedy we know is sugar of lead. Take $ take one row of flower-pots. Now, having a single row is 
wn @ piece of sugar of lead, the size of a walnut, and dissolve 2 to us intolerable. You have all the same trouble as if you 
or it in water. Apply the cold solution repeatedly at night, $ had a wider box; and there is no possibility of making a 
and it will allay the irritation and swelling. Well rubbing 3 really good border—that frame of green to look out through 
' in the remedy with a small piece of sponge or flannel is the which, in towns especially, is such a rest and refreshment. 
y, best way; and the children will soon appreciate the merits Our plan for these boxes—if you cannot have a real win- 
hed of the plan. o dow garden—is to have a box made, say a foot wide, inside, 
of For Colds and Coughs—A strong tea of elder-flowers,} You then place the pots zigzag—say that the box holds 
id sweetened with honey, either fresh or dried, which may be 2 only nine pots of plants, our favorite old arrangement. on 
- bought at any herb-shop. A basin of this tea is to be drank } which we will fall back as a model, would be to place first 
re as hot as possible after the person is warm in bed; it pro-} at one end of the box an ivy-leaf geranium of the red or 
d duces a strong perspiration, and a slight cold or cough} pink kind. This pot stands forward; then next to it might 
e yields to it immediately; but the most stubborn requires } come, standing back, a heliotrope for its scent; forward, a 
d two or three repetitions. Used in Russia. white ivy-leaf; back, a scarlét geranium, of the Crystal 
S‘rengthening Jelly —Take equal quantities of lean beef} Palace or Tom Thumb class and size. Forward, again, a 
f and veal. Put them into a stone jar, with nutmeg and salt pink ivy; leaf geranium; back, another heliotrope ; forward, 
U to your taste. Tie the mouth of the jar close, and put it up $ another white ivy-leaf, and then the line ends with a scarlet 
0 1) the neck in water, and let it stew twenty-four hours. } geranium, set back; or, if the box will hold more, it goes on 
4 The jelly must then be strained from the meat, and a little $ in the same order. 
3 isinglass dissolved in it if not stiff enough. From the re-? We don’t think we ever saw any window-box that com- 
ceipt of a medical man. } bined more of fresh greenness and color and scent than this 
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did,"and every one can modify it according to-their tastes. ; quiet occasions are still plain in front and gathered behiy ‘ 


The zigzag line of plants, and the-drooping ivy-leaf sprays, 
are all that we contend for as essential to beauty. Some 

. may substitute mignonette for the heliotrope, and then let 
me request them to buy the large-flowered sort. Some may 
like pots of candy-tuft, making the pots of pink and white 
flowers alternate with each other, and with the mignonette, 
that must be there for scent; only then we would have a 
real ivy-plant, or a branch of a vine trained over the front 
of the box to give it the needed “drapery.” 

Stocks may be used, too, and pots of dwarf tropcelums, 
and we think the old-fashioned periwinkle is a much in- 
jured flower, as its bright green leaves are so glossy, and 
its shade-loving t are invaluable in east windows. 
The mimulas amuse us always, because they are all so dif- 
ferent; but chief amongst all the gay window-plants are the 
German asters, of which we must think in time to have an 
autumn stock. The purple, and rose, and white varieties 
are quite beautiful; nothing really looks prettier than a 
window thus filled. And then there are Japan lilies, though 
they are tall for a mere box; and then there are gladioli 
and the Vallota purpurea, which we find so overlooked and 
80 really beautiful, its great crimson lily-blossom glowing 








amidst the green, which people of prudent minds will na- 
turally group round it. These bulbs ask nothing but pots 
of rich, light soil and abundant water, from this time to 
July, then you water less and the flower comes up, Any 
window-ledge is warmth enough for them. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. 1.—WALEING Dress oF BLACK SiLK.—There is but one 
skirt, the bottom of which is trimmed with four bias ruffles, 
bound with green. The side trimming of the same style. 
Short black cloth jacket, trimmed with gimp and large but- 
tons. Black velvet hat, trimmed with green velvet, and 
a black lace barb. 

Fic. 1.—CarriaGe Dress or BisMARK Popirn.—The skirt i is 





trimmed with one flounce, edged with very narrow fringe; 
the body is plain, and over it is worn a Marie Antoinette 
Jichu, which crosses in front, and is fastened behind at the § 
waist with long, wide ends; this fichu is trimmed to corres- 
pond with the skirt. Bismark crepe bonnet, trimmed with 
Dlack lace. 

Fie. m1—Carriice Dress or Licht GREEN S1LE.—The ; 
long skirt is cut out in points, edged with a white and } 
green fringe, and headed with narrow bands of white and 3 
green silk, The sides of the dress and small jacket are also ¢ 
trimmed with fringe. Small Fanchon bonnet of white tulle, 
trimmed with green leaves. ; 

Fic. 1v.—Ripine-Habit or Dark Brown Crota.—The skirt 
is gored so as to leave but little fullness at the top, and the 
body is made with deep-pointed basque at the sides, ; 

Fie. v.—Watkixe Dress.—The under-skirt and body are 
of blue silk ; the upper-skirt and sacque, without sleeves, are 
of black silk, ornamented with diamonds formed with pip- 
ing, and edged with fringe. Blue Fanchon bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace. 

Fig. vi—Snort Hovse Dress or Waite ALPACA, trimmed 
with black velvet. | 
Fig. vil.— WALKING Dress anpD Sacque or Gray Poptin, 
ornamented with a plaited trimming of the same. The 

under-skirt is of green silk, with a gray ruche on it. 

GENERAL RemaRxs.—At thfs transition season we have but 
little that is new in fashions to record; and our February 
number was so full of novelties, that we can do but little } 
except reiterate what we said then. We have but little ? 
doubt that before this time next year we shall sce the par- ; 
nier akirt full and puffed out about the hips, and looped up > 
over a train below. Some new ball-dresses, which have just 


arrived from Paris, are made in this way ; but those for more 


The three back widths of dresses are no longer gored 
front and side widths are still very much so. es 
A good many dresses are now made like open redingg ee 
and very elegant they look, besides being more dressy thay 
a complete high bodice. Lace is sewn round the openiy 
front, and a large locket suspended on velvet is worn roumj 
the throat. This style of toilet looks well on those ooo 
sions when full dress is not required. We saw one the othe 
day made of plain gray satin, with close-fitting sleeves, trim. 
med with cross bands to match; the sash was pale blue silk, 
and the velvet round the throat was also blue, and a very 
distinguished toilet is formed. 
* Tae MARIE ANTOINETTE AND ANNE OF AUSTRIA FICHU og 
Cares are both popular, the former probably the most 80; 
the“Anne of Austria is cut high and square, both back and 


front, and is more suitable for middle-aged women, and look 


very well over dark dresses. They are usually made of thin, 
French muslin, and trimmed with guipure or Valenciennes, 
For evening wear, the Marie Antoinette fichu is usually made 
of white tulle, plaited on the shoulders, edged with blonée; 
sometimes a narrow band of satin, of the color of the dre, 
is added to these capes. The long ends at the back, of 
course, correspond. 

It is too early to feel sure of the fashion for mantelets, 
sacques, etc.; but we think the Marie Antoinette fichy iy 
silk, cut sing, will be very much in favor during the sam 
mer; and also the Lamballe Mantelet which crosses in front, 
the ends being passed under the waistband, and falling each 
side the front breadth of the skirt ; this mantelet has a hoe 
at the back, and the point behind is divided into two, 

Bonnevs continue small; the Fanchon is yet the mot 
popular, but is raised frofm the forehead by a bandeaths 
wreath of flowers, or full puffings, and is more becoming 
than when it rested flat on the forehead. Strings of dotted 
blonde, tulle, or lace, are always worn, and are usually fast 
ened below the short, narrow strings with some fancy orm 
ment in dead gold, or with a small bunch or spray of 
flowers. 

The new evening head-dresses are very delicate and light 
They consist: chiefly of cordons of flowers, and sprays of 
leaves mounted on velvet bands, and these can be easily 
arranged among the labyrinth of plaits and curls, whi 
now form the superstructure of every fashionable lady’ 
head. What are styled pou/s, are likewise much wornjs 
cluster of rose-buds half hidden by delicately made velvtt 
leaves, and both nestling in some fine white blonde, formss 
very becoming pouf. 

ScaraBegEs and other beetles are in high favor at present. 
Necklaces are made of large green scarabees, and brooches, 
and long pendant ear-rings with small blue scarabees; more 
than twenty of these small beetles are now required fora 
single pair of ear-rings. Some new bracelets, intended for 
day toilets, have been introduced, and are worn above flat, 
white linen cuffs. They are made of dead gold, without any 
chasing; in the center there is either a precious stone, & 
cameo, or an enamel surrounded with those long pearls 
similar to what are used for the Margquises rings. 


WA erry 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—Russtan Sez ror A Boy.—The short trousers and 
long jacket are beth of black velvet, edged with fur, and 
trimmed with black braid, 

Fia. 1.—LirtTL& Gin1’s Dress oF Brown VELVETEEN, edged 
witli Chinchilla. 

Fic. 11.—Dnress or Ware Mouar, ror A Lirrig GIRL, cut 
square back and front, and trimmed with light blue silk. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress or Biv Six, ror A Gret—The skirt, 
body, and sash, are all heavily trimmed with a knotted 


: fringe of a shade darker than the dress, 
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Sash End for trimming Skirt of Child’s White Pique Frock. 
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“ON THE STAIRS.” 
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MORNING DRESS. 


COLLAR AND CUFFS. 
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WHITE BODY. 
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A TINT BARE. 


BALLAD. 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
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Moderato. 
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- ny bark o’er life’s great sea, My mind goes drifting off to 


Fullla - den all with wish - es sweet, To 


kind - ly of-fer at thy feet. 
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A TINY BARK. 
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may seem, With clouds 





a tempo. 








ad lib. 


o’ercast or sun - ny beam, 
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a tempo. 





breath of hope still wafts me where Ican with joy, with joy thy welcome share, 
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ad lib: colla voce. a tempo. ° 











breath of hope still wafts me where I can withj ye thy welcome share. 
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I often wonder, in my thought, 

That she can seek no other port, 
And that my anchor should be cast 

So surely near to thee at last ; 
Or that no storm, some evil day, 

Should come and cast.me far away; 
But then I fear not, for I know 

My errand good before (before) I go— 
But then I fear not for I know 

My errand good before J go. 
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I seem to see thee, o’er and o’er, 
Lone, watching for me by the shore, 
And waiting patiently the while ' 
To glad me with thy cheerful smile. 
Oh! I would rather cast away 
All joy that life can give to day, 
Than I no more thy face should see,— 
When I come drifting on (come on) te thee— 
Than I no more thy face should see 
When I come drifting on to thee. 
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